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From their cradles up, 
With but a step between their several homes, 
Twins had they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels, had grown fond again ; 
Each other's advocate, each other's stay ; 
And, in their happier moments not content, 
If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
Within the eddy of a common blast, 
Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other's sight. 
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UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION. 



CHAPTER I. 

" How we talk in the little town below ! " 

B, Browning, 

" Lord, it's fast holding by the rings in front." 

. Ditto. 

" Let rumours be : 
When did not rumours fLjV* 

Tennyson. 

npHE weather had been rather stormy for 
•*• • some, days, and the Ravensburgh fisher- 
men had not dared to put out to sea. They 
watched anxiously for signs of a change, and 
gathered together here or there in tjie vil- 
lage in groups of three or four; but when 
the foiui}h night came, and the sun, a very 
watery one, dropped sulkily behind a bank 
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2 UNDER SEAL OP CONFESSION. 

of grey cloud, they gave up their watch in 
some discontent, and left the hill-side where 
they had been standing and the sight of the 
damp, dull prospect all around, for the cheery 
bar of the " Ravensburgh Arms," where they 
soon drew their "long settles" to the fire, 
and made themselves comfortable. Old Davie 
Lockhart was the first to go, and his " two bit 
lads," as he called his sons, though if you 
addpd the ages of the three together, they 
amounted to 220 years, made no objection 
to follow him, nor yet did Willie Watts, 
another fisherman. 

Old Davie was a very fine old fellow, half 
sailor, half smuggler, with a rich burr in his 
voice, and a brown hardy face ; which, with 
his well-worn indigo-coloured clothes, made 
him as. fine a bit of colour as yOu would 
wish to see. "Young Davie," and Robin, 
his sons, would have been called old men in 
a southern county — ^here they were " lads." 
In the bar they found poor Barbara's Dickie 
Wiseman, sitting pipe in mouth by the land- 
lord's side, while the landlady, a comely 
woman, flitted about employed on matters 
" domestical." Dickie was absolutely silent, 
and perfectly content, but the landlord's face 
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brightened when he saw the new comers 
enter; for to people who were not in love 
with him, Dickie was but poor company. 

" T'weather's not going to get its mends 
yet to all appearances," said he, as they sat 
down by him and his dull companion. Old 
Davie shook his head, and slowly filled a long 
pipe. 

"There's letters for the islands, Davie/' 
continued the landlord, '" ye'U have thowts 
of them when ye go." 

" Ay," answered Davie, ** but it'll not bo 
the morn." 

It was not every day that letters could go 
to the islands. A strong north-easterly galp 
made the whole space between them and the 
mainland one sheet of frothing foam, and 
lesser winds from the same, or nearly the 
same quarter, combined with the currents 
which set in various directions in and out of 
their clusters of rock to keep boats and ships 
as far away from them as possible. 

There were sixteen of these islands, the 
nearest of them lying a mile or two from 
Eavensburgh ; most of them mere bare rocks 
where nothing grew but a little rough grass, 
or lived but gulls and guillemots. On one 
B 2 
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was a lighthouse and coast-guard station, 
and here the Saint who had in old times 
hallowed the neighbourhood lived and died 
alone. In his day the islands had had ruder 
occupants, in the shape of evil spirits. These 
by force of prayer he banished, and confined 
in an island near his own ; where, according 
to an ancient manuscript, for many centuries 
they held rule. The same manuscript tells 
of their short stature, the black cowls 
which they wore — the she-goats on which 
they rode — their long beards and dreadful 
looks, and the manner in which they bran- 
dished their lances like men-of-war. The 
sight of a cross, held them in check and 
frustrated their diabolical efforts. Is it not 
::all written in the book of Bartholomew the 
Jiermit, and to be seen among treasures of 
Harleian bequeathment ? In the Saint's time 
it had been counted unto him for righteous- 
ness that he dwelt thus alone, but the few 
who lived there in these later days were, 
considering the changed times, as complete 
hermits as he. They drew their salary from 
the Trinity House. 

If any one could be trusted to keep up the 
slender thread of communication between 
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island and mainland it was old Davie Lock- 
tart, who now sat by the fire puffing away at 
,his pipe, knowing well that any such attempt 
was for the present hopeless. He and the 
north-east wind were old friends, and tho- 
roughly well acquainted with each other: 
many a time he had put out to sea when 
none but he and his would go, and his little 
room at Monkseaton ' was ornamented with 
more than one acknowledgment of his deeds 
on these occasions. 

" Wetherell's gotten back, I see," said the 
landlord. 

Mr. Wetherell was an unhappy man, who 
had lo9t his two children in the wreck of the 
" Ariadne " some years before, and who now 
came every year to live some weeks in an 
island from whence he could see the rock on 
which their ship had struck. 

"It's tied to make him fret worse being 
here," said the landlady, who joined now and 
then in the conversation as she came " from 
going to and fro," " for there's nought to 
take his thoughts off them — why, when the 
weather's like this he can't get even his 
letters, or a paper, or anything. Ye know 
that, Davie, better than most folks." 
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" Ay, " honey, I know, but it's the natur' 
working in him. He can't forget them bairns 
of his. There's the poor Doctor, ye'll see he 
will be just as bad ; I never lost none o' my 
bairns, praise and thank God for it, but I 
know nicely what it mun be." 

"I had far rather have had two bairns 
droimded in the " Ariaddeney," than one come 
by the end that that poor doughter of his 
did." 

There was a silence. All of those present 
had a few days before seen poor Alice laid in 
her grave, and some of them had been on the 
rocks when she was found. Their hearts 
were profoundly stirred. Nowhere wiU you 
find kinder and gentler hearts than amongst 
the strong, rough-looking peasantry of Nor- 
. thumberland. Not that there was any show 
of feeling amongst them, they only stared 
into the fire with hard, set faces, smoking as 
if they wished to get the better of their pipes ; 
till at last Josh Cartwright, a hind, who had 
come quietly in while they were talking, 
knocked the ashes out of his, and said, 
"What beats me altogether is them Car- 
tholics!" 

"What's t' Carthohcs done now?" iu- 
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quired the landlord, perhaps out of civility, 
for he knew quite well what the other was 
going to say. 

" Nay, nought fresh. Ye must have thought 
it queer yersel*, Mr. Moorsom, putting that 
canny bit girl there for old Harry to mak' his 
own on 1 " 

" Ay, man," replied the landlord, who had 
been at the funeral with the rest of them 
the week before, and with them firmly be- 
lieved the popular superstition that the first 
body buried in a new churchyard is forfeited 
to the Evil One. " We all thought it queer 
enough, but a deal of things was queer, and 
what's the use for them Cartholics to be par- 
ticular about sic things? Old Harry gets 
them anyhow, and so it mun be." 

" Do ye really think they come on as bad 
as that ? " asked Willie Watts. 

"Don't ye?" cried Josh roughly, staring 
fiercely round in astonishment at the infidel 
by his side. Josh Cartwright was compara- 
tively a recent settler in Ravensburgh, and 
not much Hked by the people . he had come 
amongst. He came from " down South." 
Now, in the North, such an extraction im- 
phes a total want of heart, of truthfulness. 
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and of hospitality. A Nortliem travelling 
southwards expects to meet with none of these 
virtues, which the Northumbrians confine to 
the regions north of the Tyne, the dwellers 
in Durham to those north of the Tees, and 
so on, each county moving the South a little 
farther southwards in its own favour ; though 
it is well known to all true Northerns that 
the Tees must be the extreme limit where 
these virtues reign in full splendour. ^;How 
could they not fall off in a county where 
"cuteness" is held in equal estimation with 
the best of them! In point of fact, Josh 
only came from, the southern part of the 
county of Durham; but such an origin was 
not in his favour up here in Ravensburgh, 
and he was " reckoned to have a bad sort of 
heart," and no one liked to " argy " with him. 
He liked "argying," and stared at Willie, 
till he said, "I think there's good and bad 
of all sorts." 

"Oh! ye do, do you!" said Josh, con- 
temptuously, "then ye'U tell me next ye 
wadn't mind being t' first to be laid in a new 
burying-ground yerseF ?" 

" Nay, I never said that, nor thought it 
neither." 
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" And mebby ye'd pull the first stane out 
of a kirk that had to come down ?" 

'' What's all that to de with the Cartho- 
lics ?" growled old Davie, behind a cloud of 
smoke. " Just nowt at all !" 

"Yes it has, it stands to reason that a 
man who doesn't believe one thing doesn't 
believe another. Folks must have reason in 
aU they does, and Willie says that there's 
good and bad of all sorts — that makes him 
out to believe nought." 

"Nay," exclaimed Willie, "but you're 
wrong there, man ! I wouldn't mell on any 
churches ! I know far too well what comes 
on t. 

"It's nobbut t' first stane that signifies; 
him as pulls that out sufiers for it, that's all. 
I mind well when the new kirk at Hazlebank 
was built and set a-going, and the old one was 
done wi', and had to come down, and t' mason 
men cam' to do it ; there wasn't ane o' them 
wad start. They all just stood with their 
picks in their hands looking." 

**And right eneugh too," said Mr. Moorsom, 
the landlord, " for whe taks care on ye if ye 
don't tak' care o' yersel' ? " 

" Ay," returned Willie, " mind it's a queer 
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thing when ye're asked to do a job like that; 
ye see it's easy for t' parson to say, * Come, 
my good men, how can ye be sae foolish as to 
think wark o' that kind can bring bad luck 
wi't,' and to keep cheering ye on wi', * Come, 
my lads, it only wants a beginning,' and such 
talk as that. Does t' parson iver set t' wark 
a-going hissel ? " 

" Parsons is made for talking," said Josh, 
sententiously, "just let thenCi talk." 

" Parsons talks too much; theydoesn'tallon 
them rightly understand such as us, but never 
mind," muttered Davie, " ye were teUing us 
about t' old kirk at Hazelbank; go on, let's 
hear t' end on't." 

" Well, it looked as if there was never 
going to be an end on't, and it never would 
have been pulled down at all if t' agent 
hadn't come anaang them, and he just took a 
pick and howked a stane out, and that done 
they all fell too, and bang it went." 

" Well ? " said the landlord, waiting to hear 
of the agent's bad end in due course. 

"It's come to nought, so far, but ye'U see 
it will not be long before it does. We'll be 
hearing on him breaking his neck some of 
these days." 
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" Hout I no," cried old Davie ; " how ye 
talkri ye'U never get me to believe that. Why 
if we sailors were as fond as ye shores-men 
are, we'd never get endways. Come, lads, 
it's dry work talking ; let's have a glass, and 
I will give ye a toast." 

While the glasses were being filled, the 
landlord said meditatively, " Our folks just 
thinks of these things a time by chance, and 
has ne fear of Old Harry (Satan t' parson 
calls him) in between times. Now t' Cartho- 
lics always has him fresh in their minds. 
They're never done running to prayers, and 
getting this blessed and that blessed agin 
him—" 

" All te ne use," said Josh, "just ne use at 
all. We all know what mun be the end on't, 
and so do they." 

" Come now, lads, be quiet ; we've got ne 
Cartholics here, and ye'U niver git to my age 
if ye gan on disputing so," and as he spoke, 
old Davie took up his glass : " Come, here's 
my toast ; let us all drink it. Here's all our 
very good healths : — 

" * Plenty of meat and plenty claes, 
Plenty o' stockings and good shoon, 
And a wee drop mair when all's done.' '* 
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" Thou wants a good lot, Davie," cried tlie 
landlord, after full justice had been done to 
the toast. 

" Nay, not so much as that comes to. I've 
worn these claes, Sunday and waurday, two 
years come Martinmas, and they're menseful 
yet, and I am not heavy an shoes." 

" Meat then ?." cried Josh. 

" Well, I've no such great appetite as that 
comes to, but I am bad to slauchen (slake) I 
know. "We'll have- another glass enow. 
What were we on wi' ? " 

" I would like to be at the bottom on't,'^ 
said young Davie. 

" Bottom of what, my lad? " 

" Of how she cam' by her end." 

" Let it be I say," said old Davie, angrily. 
" Ye know just as much as ever ye will 
know." 

" She was abonnielass," said Willie Watts. 
" Poor* thing ! With a face of her own that 
set ye up for an hour or two after ye'd seen 
her, and she'd a kind word for all that cam' 
nigh hand her." 

"Ay, poor thing, more's the pity she's 
gone." 

" And she did speak so pretty," continued 
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Watts. "*Will ye help me to reacli those 
roses, Willie,' says she to me one day when I 
met her in the road ; * I want them so much, 
and I can't get near them.' Eoses grew 
high up t' dike ; so I pulls her the branch 
down, and holds it for her, and she gathers 
them, and when she had got them in a bunch 
in her hand they did begin to look pretty 
somehow, and she looks down at them as if 
she had never seen anything that took her 
fancy more, and then she picks out one of the 
brightest and best on them, and says, * Look 
how pretty they are : wouldn't you like one 
in your coat, Willie ? Suppose you put one 
in your button-hole to look at as you walk 
home.' So I never said no, and she tell't 
me how to fasten it, and gav' me a pin to 
make it safe, and real handsome it looked 
when it was in, for a flower ye know." 

** She shouldn't have given thee a pin; 
that's the unluckiest thing she could have 
done." 

" She gav' me a shilling, too, .and then 
looked up with a funny little bit smile and 
said, * Willie, what will you do with that 
shilling?' and I said to her, says I, 
*Well, Miss Alice, if I mu^t tell you, I'll 
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just get a glass when my work is all over, and 
that's what I'll do with part on't.' 

" * Only one, mind/ said she kindlike, and 
goes. * Nay,' says I, calling after her, * never 
you fear, miss, I'll not tak' enough to wash 
your marks out,' and away she went laughing. 
Poor lass, I did think a deal on her, and it's 
past belief that any one would go and hurt 
her." 

"Ay, Willie, 'tis so," said Mrs. Moor- 
som. " She was a lass ye couldn't help 
having a sort of love for somehow; I will 
say that." 

"Sometimes," exclaimed Josh, "them as 
loves ye the most treats ye the worst. Sweet- 
hearts, they say, are always the readiest to 
take each other's lives." 

"Whisht," said the landlord, " we all know 
what ye think, but we want no more on't-7* 
be done." 

" I am not by myself in what I think," 
muttered Josh. " Here's Willie Watts, if he 
durst own to it, thinks much about what I do. 
Ye're all of you plagued to know what to 
think, as any one can see." 

" Did ye see Brereton when he was here for 
a carriage ? " asked young Davie. 
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" Ay," said the landlord, but he would say- 
no more, 

" Ay, and so did I," cried Josh. " I was 
at the station, and there I saw him with his 
white hang-dog face." 

"Nay, come Josh," cried Wilhe "Watts, 
"but you're Avrong there; it's not a hang- 
dog face nohow." 

" It was then, and it is now. He has never 
looked rightly up since." 

" He is fretting. He is tied to fret." 
. " Fretting ! Well, all I can say is if I had 
done the half of what he has done, they 
wadn't ha' let me set myself down quiet and 
comfortable in my first-class carriage, and 
ride away to London, as they let him, but 
they would ha' clapped a pair o' handcuffs on 
me, and made me tak' Morpeth trod ^ wi' no 
loss of time. That's what they wad ha' done 
wi' me, and then if I had wanted to fret any, 
I might ha' done't inside the gaol, and not 
outside, as Brereton does. Marry come up 
wi' his fretting ! " 

" Josh Cartwright," cried the landlord, 
"I'll have ne more of that ugly talk here, 

m 

^ The way to prison — the gaol heing at Morpeth. 
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and that I tell ye plainly. Ye heard what 
the crowner said : * Died by t' result of an 
accident.' Isn't that enough for ye ? if it isn't, 
it ought to be ; and ye might know better 
than talk as ye're talking now. Ye'U bring 
trouble on yerself and all about ye." 

All present sympathized with the landlord's 
indignation with Josh Cartwright, they knew 
quite well things of the same sort were being 
said in the village, and that strange accusa- 
tions were flying about, but they were ^per- 
sonally attached to PhiKp, and resolved to 
treat them as slanders bom of electioneering 
spite, besides the " Ravensburgh Arms " had 
always been a stronghold of the Liberal 
party. 

" Ye should gan up to the * Red Lion,' 
Josh," said old Davie, "if ye want to talk 
that way, that's the place for ye, man. 
They're all drinking and shouting, and 
calling Brereton everything there." 

"Ay, Davie," said the landlord, "you're 
right. He mun go there if he's for Es- 
daile. This always was a Blue house, and 
we're all true Blues, and we're not going 
to listen to all the Kes the Reds has set 
a-going." 
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" Hear ! hear ! " cried Eobin Lockhart, 
"we go by what the crowner says, that's 
enough for anybody wi' any sense ! " 

" The crowner mebby said one thing and 
thought' another, like some I knows on," said 
Josh, quite unabashed, turning to Willie 
Watts to point his sentence. " More than 
one I know does that. There's Westcourt ; 
well, he's not a man to tak' notish of gossip ; 
and when Mr. Eobison, his servant, told him 
what had happened, and how Miss Alice 
Etheredge was found drounded, Westcourt 
asked directly, *Who was with her? Had 
she been with Mr. Brereton?' and when 
Mr. ^Robison said 'Yes,' Westcourt clapped 
his hands up to his head directly, and 
said, * Oh my God ! What a thing I 
They'll hang him!' Mr. Eobison says 
Westcourt will not hear of it now, and 
says it all happened by accident, but Mr. 
Eobison knows quite well what his first 
thought was." 

This testimony was received in silence of 
cold disapproval. The landlord was the first 
to try to turn the conversation into a new 
channel. " I'll stand a glass all round," said 
he, " if Davie will give us one of his toasts, 

VOL. III. 
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and then, Willie, ye mun sing us a song. Come 

wife, honey, let's have some more sugar." 

" * Ribs of beef, and rivers of beer, 

A good-tempered wife, and a thousand a-year.' " 

was Davie's toast. 

" Ay, ay^ that'll do ! That's the sort of 
thing for us. I have no fault to find wi' my 
Susie — ^but a thousand a-year ! Just think 
what a vast you've said when you've said 
that." 

"Esdaile is a richer man than Brereton," 
observed young Davie, ifter a pause. He 
was much repressed at home, and this for- 
bidden topic had a great fascination for him. 

"BsdaUe needn't think money will fetch 
him into Parliament ; or lies neither ! " 

"Well, I don't know that," said Watts, 
money is a queer thing ! I'd give half I'm 
worth to know if Brereton really had a hand 
in t. 

"Havn't ye been tellt to drop it," cried 
old Davie, who was essentially a man of peace. 

" Whe drops things when such as us does 
them ? " rephed Josh, angrily. " Do ye think 
if things had happened wi' me as they've 
happened wi' Brereton, coming tearing down 
from Lonnon just to take the girl's life as it 
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were, and tearing back again when the thing 
was done, wi' a scared white face, and none 
but him had seen her, do ye think, J say, if it 
bad been me or you, or Willie there, or in- 
deed any on us, the crowner would ha' been 
so keen of dropping it, for I know better." 

All were silent, they knew he was right. 
He continued, "Wasn't he courting Vane's 
girl before ever this one cam' from France, 
running after her and no holding him back, 
from the very first day he seed her ? Only 
there was Madam Vane, poor woman, she 
took to making and meddling in it, and set 
him off; but wasn't it plain to see he always 
kept on liking her best in his heart, and she 
was fond on him too ! Ye think one's blind 
and daft ; but she was as fond on him as ever 
she could be. She's a real bonnie lass, but 
wasn't she bonnier than ever after a bit word 
wi'him?" 

"Ye seem to tak' a deal o' notish o' good 
looks, Mr. Cartwright," said the landlady, 
who had by this time edged in and found a 
place by her husband's side. 

"Whe doesn't?" said Josh, who looked 
the last person to be touched on the side of 
art. * But they mak' a deal o' mischief down 
c 2 
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here does good looks; if that poor girl o* 
Vane's had been plain-featured, it would ha' 
been better for her and for all about her;" 
and he sighed deeply as he spoke, while all 
consoled themselves with their pipes. Let it 
be weU understood that every man there had 
a very warm feehng of regard for Stella, only 
they could not speak equally kindly of both 
girls at once. 

"Mebbie you are right. Josh," said the 
landlady. " Good looks are a plague, no 
doubt, both to them as has them and them 
as hasn't ! " 

" Ye ought to be able to speak to that," 
said Willie, with a polite look at the comely 
mistress of the inn, who had, as "Bonnie 
Susie Sorsbie," made havoc among all their 
hearts some fifteen years ago. "Ye ought 
to have some notion of what goes with 
them." 

" I am sure I don't know," said the land- 
lady, " but I always had thoughts of a song 
my poor mother used to sing, — 

^ " ' It's good to be merry and wise, 
It's good to be honest and true, 
It's good to be off with the old love 
Before you be on with the new.' " 
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**Aiid that's just wliat Brereton hadn't 
thowts of," exclaimed Josh, " and he wasn't 
off, and tried to make Vane's girl forget it, 
for he was meeting her here and waiting for 
her there, and seeking her all over, all the 
time he was keeping company with Ether- 
edge's daughter, and Mrs. Wellings at the 
Post Ofl&ce tells me that as for the letters 
they wrote back and forrard to each other 
when he was away in Lonnon, why it was 
most one body's work to sort them." 

" "Well but. Josh," said Susan, " what for 
need he drown the other if he did like Vane's 
girl better than her, he had nothing to do but 
to give her her releasement." 

" Mebby she would not tak't." 

" Tak' ye yer whisky and be done ! " cried 
old Davie, whose patience was quite ex- 
hausted. 

" Ye always was a very quiet man, Davie I" 
said the landlady, somewhat puzzled by the 
sight of any one shrinking from a fray. 

" I shouldn't ha' been here now, if not; and 
this sort o' talk, Susie, is just the road to no 
place. Let's have an end on't once for all: if 
there's any more, me and my lads '11 just go 
back to Monkseaton, we'll have to be stepping 
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before long, whether or no. Tm going to 
have another glass to keep the cold out ; we 
had better all be alike. I'll gie ye another 
o* my toasts : — 

" * Here's two ins, and one out. 

In health; in credit; and out of debt.' " 

Much applause followed, then some election 
talk, during which difficult subjects were 
avoided. 

At last, Davie exclaimed decidedly, " Now, 
lads, I am going ! This time it's real earnest, 
for go we must. Susie, my honey, give us 
all a drop more sperit. I've got the best 
toast of all for the last glass. Let's have it, 
and then we will go." All glasses were 
fillied, all eyes fixed on Davie, as with some 
solemnity he took his glass and gave his last 
toast : — 

" Here's meat when we're hungry, 
Drink when we're dry ; 
A bed when we're weary, 
And heaven when we die." 

He stood up as he spoke, and did not sit 
down again. "Lads, we mun go!" he ex- 
claimed, when his glass was empty. '* And, 
Susie, go yer ways to bed, my honey, and 
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sleep for money to buy a cow. Good niglit 
to ye aU." 

"Ay, there's meetings and there's part- 
ings," said the landlord, reflectively. " Good 
night, Davie; good night, lads." Then Josh 
Cartwright rose to go, and to the landlord's 
great surprise Willie Watts went with him. 
" Look there, Susie, Josh is setting Willie 
agin Brereton; I cannot abide that fellow 
Josh, wi' his dour looks ! T' place is 
getting different to what it used to be, and 
it's my belief things are going agee alto- 
gether — ^but they'll none on 'em set me agin 
any o' the family, whatever I may see and 
hear." (He said the last words in a sad- 
dened voice, for he did not like to think 
about Mr. Brereton' s looks that day when he 
came for a carriage.) 

"Well but, John, honey," said Susie, "I 
did not choose to say it afore them, but 
mind things has a queer look about them. 
One cannot say they haven't." 

"Ye should look at them right side up, 
that's how I do ; and I'm not going to believe 
any bad o' the young man." 

" Well, ye know what his own man-servant 
wrote about him, there's things in that letter 
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which it would take a clever man to get 
out of." 

To which speech of his wife's, the land- 
lord, whose mind on the subject was fully 
made up, and who did not mean to revise 
his previous judgment, merely responded, 
"Hout!" 



CHAPTER II. 

" Leonato, Being that I flow in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me." 
ShaJcspeare. 

" Foul whisperings are abroad." — Macbeth. 

npHE politics of the Breretons had always 
been those of a good old respectable 
Whig family, and for a long time they had 
controlled one of the seats for the Northern 
division of the county, while the other was in 
the hands of the Conservatives, and usually 
fell to the lot of some member of the CUfford 
family — a deeply-rooted and powerful old 
Tory house, of high repute. Lady Letitia 
Brereton, who came of a race of Conserva- 
tives, and who had of course no sympathy 
with her husband's ways of thinking, would 
gladly have seen Philip grow up with political 
opiniong of her selecting, and there was some 
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opportunity of effecting this change, for she 
took him away into the South, and brought 
him up^ amongst her own people, inhere the 
very name of Liberal was held in the deepest 
abhorrence. But Philip was not easUy led ; 
and when he went to Oxford, he as naturally 
as possible took the line his father had taken 
before him, adding to the pohtics of thirty 
years ago, the warmer colouring and head- 
long speed of change of the present day. 
But that was not all he did, for he led away 
his two young cousins with him, and the 
three declaimed at the Union with soul- 
stirring eloquence; and in the pursuit of 
ultimate perfection, admitted the possibility 
of constitutional changes of such a radical 
nature, that the mere discussion of them 
would have unroofed both the town and 
country houses of all the elders of the 
family. 

Somehow Philip's Liberalism had a tinge 
of something which made it a different thing 
from any system of political ideas with which 
his elders were acquainted. What could 
Oxford be about? Could it be true, as 
Philip had often said, that it was a mistake 
to imagine that the real feeling of the Uni- 
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versitj was Conservative, although by some 
series of accidents, or wrong dealing some- 
where, it always got the credit of being so, 
as far as ojEcial appearance went. In real 
fact, a great change was working below the 
surface at the time of Philip's undergraduate- 
ship, and it was a wonder that once launched 
in a career of free inquiry in politics, with 
his own impulsive nature, and with so many 
adventurous spirits around him, pushing out 
with all sorts of crazy barks into unknown 
seas of speculation, that he did not go further. 
His ideal of a statesman, however, was 
almost realised in one who was then, so to 
speak, at the turning-point of his career — 
whose gifts of intellect and spotless personal 
character won the admiration of all, but of 
whom it was beginning even then to be said 
with bitterness by the one party, and that 
the party which had hitherto reckoned him 
one of themselves, that he was deserting the 
principles to which he had given the enthu- 
siasm of youth ; while the other party hailed 
in each cautious step the natural develop- 
ment of a great and slowly-maturing genius 
of the highest order — a genius of which the 
special note would be the union of strong 
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Conservative instincts with clear perception 
of the constant need of re-adaptation, re-con- 
struction, nay, sometimes of destruction, in 
all parts of that ever-changing body-pohtic, 
which it was a statesman's business to watch 
over and to preserve in health and vigour. 
Philip, besides sharing the sentiments of his 
party in this respect, had found a more pecu- 
liar ground of admiration in the behef that 
no statesman had hitherto shown so strong 
a sense of poHtical justice, and of right and 
wrong generally, in regions of thought and 
action where the best men had been disposed 
hitherto to acquiesce in much confusion of 
the two qualities — no statesman had ever 
stood forward to fix a limit to a just and 
successful war at the time when it was most 
successful, on the ground of Christianity — 
no statesman, he thought, had for many 
a long day shown so many signs of sympathy 
with the weak and oppressed among nations. 
And now the hero of our hero's Oxford 
days — grown into a great popular leader — 
had set the country a-flame by the proposal 
to destroy an institution which, if not vene- 
rable itself, was certainly closely alUed with 
one most venerable, but which had long been 
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denounced by not a few philosophers, states- 
men, and demagogues as a glaring injustice 
to a sister kingdom, for whose supposed 
benefit and against whose will it was main- 
tained. And it was to the roots of this evil 
tree, as the Liberals metaphorically called it, 
that the axe was being vigorously laid, in the 
speeches and addresses of their eloquent, or, 
as the other side would have it, their impas- 
sioned leader. 

Of coiu^e, such a measure could not fail 
to disturb the quiet of the best-managed 
<5onstituencies, even where arrangements be- 
tween, and in favour of, certain families, 
had acquired the firmness of traditional 
usage. 

During Philip's minority, various gentle- 
men, cruelly degraded by the technical term 
" warming-pan " being applied to them, had 
been introduced into the House of Commons 
by the exercise of tte Brereton interest ; and 
Philip had never doubted that when the time 
came, when he had age and inclination enough 
to fill the place himself, he would have it 
with as little difficulty as his forerunners 
had met with. Lady Letitia was, of course, 
much irritated by Philip's headstrong ways 
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and detenmnation to choose his opinions for 
himself, but she could not work upon him by 
argument, or by any force which she had at 
her conmiand to change them, so she ac- 
quiesced sulkily in that which she could not 
alter, and when in the North adopted the 
manner of a martyr in private, and in pubHc 
did all she could to induce the people of 
Ravensburgh, and the county ii;i general, 
either to adopt Philip's wicked irreligious 
views, or to vote for him in spite of them. 
To conciliate thJB tenantry at Swinstead, and 
gain popularity for her son in the neigh- 
bourhood, she had sacrificed her own wish to 
stay in the South, and gone northwards in- 
stead; and up to the present time she had 
had strong hopes that her sacrifice had not 
been made in vain. " The world was getting 
very queer and wicked," she remarked to 
a confidential friend, " and people were well 
thought of now for propagating opinions, 
which they would have been sent to prison 
for, not so very many years ago! It took 
well-regulated people's breath away, but she 
hoped it would all work to Philip's advan- 
tage, one way or another." 

By a strange coincidence, Philip's Address, 
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which had been lying ready for weeks in the 
hands of his agents and committee men, came 
out on the memorable Friday, July 15th — ^the 
very day poor Alice was drowned. It was 
read by most of the men in his own neigh- 
bourhood with strong pride and pleasure, for 
the young squire was a general favourite, 
having a " free-spoken way with him " they 
all liked ; and though some who disliked the 
present policy of the leader he was pledged 
to support, shook their heads, and said if he 

supported all 's erratic statesmanship 

and new-fangled notions, he would find he 
led him a weary dance before he was done 
with him, yet on the whole it was decidedly 
well received, and many a glass was drunk in 
his honour that day. 

But next day many of those who, when 
they first saw it, were going to plump for 
Brereton, passed it coldly by ; and many more 
muttered that now he would have something 
else to think of than electioneering. His 
abrupt departure, followed so soon after by 
their terrible discovery, had an ugly look 
about it, and when the inquiry came, he would 
perhaps find it hard to clear himself 1 

By Saturday evening many a copy of the 
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Address had been torn down, or defaced with 
dark allusions to the supposed crime, and the 
muttered accusations had grown louder and 
angrier. The torn Addresses were replaced 
by others, and these were torn down too, but 
with greater show of anger; and then on 
Monday came the inquest, at which Philip was 
present, after which some were won over to 
believe him as innocent as he declared him- 
self to be, and others said nothing would ever 
satisfy them but that he had had a hand in 
the deed. 

As soon as the inquest was over Philip had 
hurried home to Swinstead, intending to write 
at once to the chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, to announce his intention of retiring 
from the contest, for he felt after what had 
happened it was impossible for him to carry 
it on. He could neither canvass, nor speak, 
nor bear to be seen of men for many a long 
day to come, but must go abroad for years. 

He did make an attempt to write, but he 
was stupefied with grief, and could do nothing 
that day but pace up and down his room, and 
linger by the windows which looked towards 
Ravensburgh. 

On this very day, Esdaile of Esdaile ap« 
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peared in the field, and a fresh display of 
animosity to Philip heralded his approach. 
Mr. Esdaile would have been a dangerous op- 
ponent at anytime, but just now, when Philip 
was so unpopular himself, and pledged to 
support a measure on which opinions were so 
very much divided, he was doubly dangerous. 
He was what is called a thoroughly safe man ; 
and then he lived on his estates amongst 
them, as his father had done before him, and 
was not like Philip Brereton, who was here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, but stayed quietly 
in one place, and let them have a chance of 
knowing what he was like, and all they knew 
was good. 

His coming forward was a shock to the 
whole Liberal connexion all over the county. 
When Lady Letitia heard of it she was in 
despair, and ran to tell Philip, who had shut 
himself up in his own room. But old Mr. 
Brereton, an uncle of Philip's, who had come 
to him as soon as he heard of his trouble, was 
already talking with him on the same subject. 

He had been in Ravensburgh that very 
afternoon, and had heard the news, had seen 
the new candidate's well prepared Address, 
and seen also unmistakable evidences of 

VOL. III. D 
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Philip's growing disfavour ; but for all tliat 
lie would not hear of his retiring. "You 
cannot do that, my dear boy," said he, kindly. 
** Tou might have done it if those confounded 
Tories had not been such brutes as to take 
up the imbecile gossip of a Kttle fishing-village 
like Ravensburgh, to use it as a weapon 
against you; but if you let it afiectyour con- 
duct and retire, you will be under a cloud all 
the days of your life. You think not, but 
you have no idea what a horrible way things 
like that have of sticking by people." 

Philip at that moment cared nothing 
about his fiiture, or how many clouds 
gathered over it, or what stuck by him, so 
long as it was not life itself, and his ardent 
wish was to get away where he could indulge 
his grief in peace. His only answer was, 
" But it is not that which makes me want to 
retire. They may say what they like — ^it is 
not that, uncle. ' It is because of what has 
happened to her ! I have lost her ! " 

" I know, my dear boy, and I should feel 
just the same, but they won't see that, and 
they will say you are conscience-stricken, and 
perhaps end by believing their own wicked 
lies. No, Philip, for the honour of the family, 
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you must face this out, whatever it costs you. 
It would disgrace us all for ever if you re- 
tired." 

Philip thought with such a reason as he 
had for retiring, no one could attribute it to 
any but the right cause if he did so, but his 
uncle and his mother were firm, and all the 
family strength was brought to bear upon 
him, and he yielded, not knowing whether he 
did right or wrong, but feeling only sure of 
one thing, that he was in no state to judge 
for himself. They did not leave him until he 
pledged his word to fight Esdaile to the last, 
and such as he was, sorrowful and despairing, 
he made him ready for battle. 

Late on Tuesday evening Mr. Verdon, thie 
very gentleman to whom Philip had wished to 
send in his resignation the day before, drove 
over to Swinstead, and asked him if he was 
aware of the line his new opponent was 
taking ? Philip said he was aware of it — 
only too painfiilly aware — but he intended to 
ignore it. Mr. Verdon shook his head, and 
was afiraid Mr. Brereton could not quite do 
that, and then he asked if Mr. Brereton would 
not perhaps like to retire ? Was there no 
other candidate in whom the family was in- 
D 2 
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terested ? " You could do it very well now, 
my dear sir," he added. "Your Address 
only appeared on Friday, and nothing of any 
importance has yet been done." 

As Philip heard Friday named he winced, 
and thought to himself that as long as he 
lived that word Friday would be a stab to him 
every time he heard it. " I know that," re- 
plied he, " and, Mr. Verdon, you know too, 
that the very day it came out something hap- 
pened to me which would make me only too 
glad to withdraw as you propose, and get 
away; but for every one's sake I must carry 
through what I have begun, no matter 
whether I fail or not." 

" But, Mr. Brereton, if we lose our control 
of the seat through it ? I can assure you 
there is great danger of it." 

" Oh, have no fear," said Phihp, with a 
touch of his old spirit, " such weapons as 
they use would ruin any cause. The Abbots- 
wick men are all on my side I know. EsdaUe 
may gain over a few Ravensburgh votes, but 
that is all." 

" But, my dear Mr. Brereton, this election 
is a much tougher affair than any we have 
had lately. You forget what a crisis it is, 
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and that every vote is of consequence. You 
must remember, too, that as the election draws 
nearer men's tongues will get more free, and 
you will find it most unpleasant, indeed I 
should say unbearable." 

" It is very shameful of course," continued 
he, seeing Philip's distressed face, " but at 
election times it is which side can rake up 
the worst charges against the other." 

** Let them say what they will, I will stand 
my ground. God knows 1 had rather have 
had nothing to do with it, but Esdaile has 
put all chance of retiring out of my power. 
You must own yourself such a course now 
would look the very reverse of innocence." 

"Master's right there," thought Mr. 
Waterlow, who was at his place at the door, 
listening. '* It would certainly never do for 
him to go back now. What I should like to 
see woidd be him safe in Parliament, and then 
I would like'him to pass a law sentencing all 
those who go about with such lies in their 
mouths to be hanged, that is what they 
ought to have done to them." 

Philip little knew what a firm adherent he 
had in Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. Waterlow little 
knew what a great part of his master's suf- 
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fering was caused by his own very foolisli 
letter to Mrs. Priestman's Marianne. 

By this time the contents of that letter 
were very well known. As a rule, though 
only by chance, it had been shown in the 
first instance to people prejudiced in Philip's 
favour, but even they cbuld not but shake 
their heads and feel very uncomfortable 
about it. In it Mr. Waterlow said, and he 
must know the truth, that Mr. Brereton 
always loved Miss Vane best, that Lady 
Letitia wanted him to marry her now, because 
he would secure a splendid estate if he did ; 
that he was coming down to Ravensburgh to 
break off with Miss Alice, and then they 
would see what they would see. And, alas! 
they had seen that which they never looked 
to see, and sorely troubled they were. 

Such as first saw this letter were not dis- 
posed to spread the knowledge they had 
gained from it farther, but they were very 
much influenced against Philip, and not at all 
inclined to question Mr. Waterlow' s authority. 
Marianne had kept the letter to herself for a 
long time. At first she had spelt it out with 
the want of facility of an uneducated person, 
then thought over its contents with the want 
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of interest of a very stolid self-centred one, 
who attached very little importance to any 
part of it, except that which concerned her- 
self. She had got her lover safe ; let those 
who had not take care of themselves. Then 
Alice's death had come as a shock doubly 
great, as happening in a place where life passed 
on day after day in a course of undeviating 
monotony. She re-read the letter after that 
with growing uneasiness, divided between a 
wish to share its contents with every friend 
and acquaintance she had, and a fear of Mr. 
TVaterlow being angry with her if she did, 
and a certain dread of intermeddling with 
what looked like a hanging matter. Fear of 
Mr. Waterlow prevailed; to please him she 
^ould have trudged barefooted to the London 
he talked so much about, and a breach of 
silence might lose him a good place! But 
when Philip came back, and Mr. Waterlow 
with him, that gentleman did not at once 
come to see her. The truth was, he did set 
off to pay her a visit ; but on his way he met 
Dorothy, prettily dressed, with blushing cheeks 
and something very like a tear in her eyes, 
when she saw by his manner that he was 
going to pass on after a few words with her- 
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self. He could not resist that; lie went a 
long walk with her, thinking he could make 
it all right with Marianne next Sunday, but 
next Sunday he did the very same thing. . All 
days were Sundays to Marianne, now that 
Mrs. Priestman was away. It was mightily 
vexatious to have such good chances, and not 
be able to make any use of them ! And to 
see " that nasty little Dorothy beginning to 
look rosy and pert again ! " for now Mr. 
Wateriow having stayed away so long dared 
not go to see Marianne at all, and Dorothy 
was again "the Cynthia of the minute.'* 
Marianne was not going to "let herself 
down " by remonstrating. She began to 
think he and his master were a well-matched 
pair and fond of changing sweethearts, any- 
how she might thank her stars that she had 
been changed quietly and was still alive ; and 
she resolved, that no conceivable circum- 
stance should ever induce her to trust her&elf 
on the rocks with the fickle Wateriow. She 
took the letter out on one of these days of 
desertion, smoothed it on her knee and read 
it, and then she had a little cry, and then she 
put on her Sunday clothes and went to spend 
the afternoon with Mrs. Willings at the Post 
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Office; she would not show the letter, she 
resolved, but " Now, my honey, what's got 
your sweetheart to-day?" were the words 
with which that good lady received her, and 
they brought the whole story out; and so it 
passed from one to another, always under a 
certain reservation, for the poor villagers did 
not want to make mischief either for master 
or man, but still they could not help talking, 
and this under-current of talk was likely, as 
it seemed, to lose Philip his election. 

"I wish, my dear sir, you would tell me 
exactly what they do say against my son," 
said Lady Letitia, when left alone with Mr. 
Verdon for a little while. 

" Then your ladyship must excuse my 
speaking very plainly if I answer you, for 
otherwise I can give you no idea of what is 
more or less openly insinuated, of course only 
amongst the lowest of the low, but they are 
the majority. Your ladyship of course knows 
that in electioneering times people are not 
particular what they do Say or do ; still this 
is a preposterous invention. They main- 
tain that Mr. Brereton pushed Miss Etheredge 
into the sea, to be free to offer his hand to 
Miss Vane." 
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"Dear me!'* cried Lady Letitia angrily, 
" how can people be such fools ! though for 
my part I wish he had pushed them both into 
the sea long ago ! It would have saved every- 
body a world of trouble." She was rather 
shocked herself at what she had said, and 
saw that Mr. Verdon was so too, and added, 
apologetically, "You must forgive my im- 
patience, Mr. Verdon, but really I am so 
worried I hardly know what I say ; only think, 
if an idiotic charge like that loses my son his 
election! — of course one is sorry about the 
poor girl ; it is a dreadfdl thing." 

Half-spoken accusations and muttered sus- 
picions, kept alive by a constant fire of elec- 
tioneering squibs and pasquinades, are hard 
tlungs to contend against, and Philip's popu- 
larity diminished daily. He was now gene- 
rally at Abbotswick, or some other of the 
neighbouring towns, and the work of can- 
vassing was going on briskly ; but when he 
spoke in public he did his cause more harm 
than good, for he had no heart for the contest, 
and spoke in a listless, lifeless manner, as 
if he cared nothing for the cause he was 
fighting for, and was just reading a dull 
speech out of a book. The fact was, Philip 
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was in no state to appear in public at all, the 
horror he had felt at Alice's death, and the 
manner of it, had unnerved him entirely, and 
though sometimes by dint of great effort he 
arrived at speaking with the impassioned 
fervour which was natural to him, he was not 
able to fight as he ought to have done. His 
enemies used a weapon which cut him to the 
heart, and never let him forget the dreadful 
blow which had fallen on him. The insulting 
placards were too quickly torn down for him 
to see them, but he saw the blurred fi^agments 
sticking to the places where they had been 
affixed, and he imagined them in their hideous 
entirety, and containing even worse inuendoes 
and sarcasiDas th&n their authors had dared to 
venture on. " Up with Brereton ! " was not 
a very refined or searching expression of wit, 
but it had a tremendous run. 

Then some of the Ravensburgh men passed 
him, with averted faces and cold, disregardf ul 
eyes. Philip was keenly sensitive with regard 
to the good opinion of his feUow-creatures, 
and could not calmly see men with whom 
he had always been accustomed to exchange 
a few friendly words pass him by now as if 
they disliked him. He could not bring him- 
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self to believe they did dislike him really, it 
was much more likely that they were acting as 
they did in obedience to some of those low 
attorneys who make capital out of elections ; 
but still it hurt him to think that any of the 
people who lived so near him, and who must 
be used to seeing him constantly, could be 
induced to act so to him to please anybody, 
or to gain any sum of money. It never for 
one moment crossed his mind that anybody, 
agents or men, or any one anywhere, could 
seriously believe he had had any share in 
taking the life of one so dear to him as Alice, 
and that was what made their present con. 
duct so very hard to bear. How could 
people for the sake of gain inflict such cruel 
suffering ? 

" They must have been liberal with their 
money at any rate," thought he, one day, as 
he was canvassing in person at some outlying 
houses near Kavensburgh, and met every- 
where with refusals more or less coldly ex- 
pressed and ill-accounted for. But when he 
got on to the Swinstead Road, and met Willie 
Watts, the fisherman, and saw that he, too, 
who was a Swinstead man bom and bred, 
looked away from him, he could stand it no 
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longer, for Willie was quite a friend of his, 
and he had gone to the islands with him and 
spent long days in his company over and over 
again, and yet even he was now slinking 
away to avoid speaking to him ! and he knew 
he had more than once, lately, said things 
against him. 

" Willie Watts," cried he, in desperation, 
" come here, I say, and tell me plainly what 
all this is about ! Why do you get out of 
my way ? Why do you look as if you had 
rather not speak to me ? *' 

Willie stopped, but came no nearer to 
Phihp, and stood by the side of the road 
looking uneasily resolute. Philip went up to 
him, and said, " You and I, Willie, have had 
many a good day's fishing together, and I 
never thought you would ever take a ptot 
against me!" 

WiUie still said nothing, he felt the bond 
of brotherhood which is so strong amongst 
fishermen keenly, but he could not respond 
to Philip's kind words. 

PhiUp grew bitter. " I might have come 
to you with money, Willie, but I should have 
been ashamed to do so, for I knew you well, 
and should have been afraid of hurting your 
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feelings. Esdaile's men have not been so 
particular, but how could any money buy 
you to say such cruel things of me ?'' 

"I've had none of Esdaile's money, sir, 
and no money would have bought me to say 
what I did not believe true ; but, sir, a man 
has his eyes, and his ears, and his thoughts, 
and when they all say one thing what is he 
to do ? I was one of them as found her, I 
saw how she came by her end; and before 
that I saw you, sir, and bonnie and queer 
you looked, sir — that's all." 

Tears stood in Philip's eyes, he would have 
liked to talk with the man in friendship, 
and painful as the subject was, hear all he 
had to tell ; but WiUie looked on him with ' 
judicial eyes, and. had nothing more to say 
to him until he had cleared himself of sus- 
picion. 

It was so new an idea that any one seriously 
held this behef , that for a moment he was 
quite staggered ; hitherto, he had only thought 
that Esdaile's men had paid people to propa- 
gate the story without any regard to what 
they were doing, or whether it was true, or 
imtrue I 

" Good God, Willie ! then you believe that ? 
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I never knew before that any one really 
could give credence to anything so impos- 
sible ! You must have known that she was 
to be my wife, and that I Ipved her all the 
time I knew her ; I was miserable when I 
was away from her, and that was why I came 
down here that time. It was just to get one 
look at her, and then I tried to persuade her 
to run away with me. I saw her on the 
Thursday, and she was to come out and give 
me an answer on Friday. But, unhappily, 
her father's amanuensis (assistant, I mean,) 
saw us together, and must have told Dr. 
Etheredge. You know the man I mean ?" 

*^Ay, ay, I know him, and don't much 
matter him either." 

" I don't know much about him, but it was 
not his business to go and tell Dr. Etheredge. 
Well, her father spoke to her, and worked on 
her feelings, and got her to promise to break 
off her engagement with me, and in spite of 
all I could say she did so ; and you may say 
what you like, Willie, about my looking 
* queer,' but if your Ailie had done that to 
you, when you were young, you would have 
looked as * queer' as I did." 

" Well, mebbies I would," said Willie, with 
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a cloud clearing off his brow, " but if you did 
not do it, then, who did ?" 

" Nobody ! She fell in. I ought to have 
stayed to see her safely off the rocks, but she 
flung herself down and cried as if her heart 
would break, and said she could not go back 
just then, and that I must let her stay a few 
minutes to get her cry out, and I was forced 
to leave her ; and to the very end of my life, 
I shall never cease to reproach myself for 
having done so ! If I had but stayed she 
would have been — " but PhiUp could not 
finish that sentence, and only by a great 
effort saved himself fi:om breaking down 
entirely. 

Willie was too anxious to hear more to be 
quite sympathizing yet. "You don't think 
she put herself awa^?" he asked eagerly. 
He had quite come round to believe every 
word Philip said was " Gospel truth," though 
he had not put forward one plea in his own 
defence, that had not been put forward by 
himself, or by his friends before. 

"No, of course I don't," said Philip, 
hastily, "the poor child slipped in; but it 
is fearful to think of — I try to shut it all out 
of sight." 
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Willie scratched his head in some con- 
fusion, he wanted to say he had changed his 
opinion, but felt very shy and awkward about, 
doing so. Philip had walked a step or two 
on, to hide his grief- wrung face; Willie 
followed him and stood behind, wondering 
how he could begin. 

"I ax your pardon, sir," said he, after 
awhile, ' " but I would like just to tell you, 
that you have taken me along with you in 
every word you've said. I ax your pardon 
for ever seeming to think different, sir, but 
things do twist themselves about into so 
many queer ways of looking at them — I feel 
sore put about to think of what I have said, 
sir." 

« Thank you," said Philip, "I am glad 
I spoke to you; I have enough to bear 
without seeing every one turn against me. 
Oh! Willie, how I wish this election was 
over, and I had the heart to go a day's 
fishing with you again — " and he sighed 
heavily, for he knew his youth was gone for 
ever. 



VOL. m. 



CHAPTER in. 

" A true good man there was of religion, 
Pious and poor — the parson of a town. 
But rich he was in holy thought and work: 
This noble ensample to his flock ho gave 
That first he wrought and afterwards he taught 
The word of life he from the gospel caught." 

Chaucer, 

"pOBERT VANE'S lodgings were in a ter- 
race looking on to the Town Moor of 
Newcastle, and so far they were pleasant and 
airy; but after the pure skies of Ravens- 
burgh a town of any kind was trying, and of 
all smoke-polluted towns Newcastle is one 
of the blackest. Robert Vane worked all day 
long in one of the dirtiest quarters, and 
during that interval had little time to spare 
for melancholy. He may, perhaps, have 
given ten minutes more sympathy and pas- 
toral care to some poor girl in the heavy 
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bonds of sin and sorrow than he would have 
done before all this came upon them, saying 
to himself as he did so, " So much for poor 
Alice's sake — or may some one do as much 
for Stella if ever she needs help ! " It cut him 
to the soul to see the misery around him, and 
though a most earnest believer in the truths 
of the religion which he had adopted himself, 
and which he wished those under his care to 
take as the rule and comfort of their lives, 
he spent almost as much time in trying to 
amend their bodily condition. He was only 
too generous to them; and at a very early 
period of their visit, his landlady confided to 
Mrs. Priestman that it was a good thing she 
and Miss Vane had come, for now he, got 
a regular dinner ; when he was- alone he very 
often either forgot to come home to it, or he 
brought some poor half-starved creature in 
with him, and gave the better part of it 
away to him. " And, ma'am," continued 
the woman, " he has hardly a shoe to his 
foot, or a coat to his back! He thinks 
nothing of taking his boots off and giving 
them away if any one comes here that looks 
bad for want of a pair, and his things are all 
falling to pieces for want of mending. I'm 
E 2 
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not clever at my needle, more's the pity for 
me, but I am that ashamed and put about 
when I see him going ragged, that I many 
a time try to cobble them up a bit myself." 

" I'll see what I can do," said Mrs. Priest- 
man; and straightway she visited his gar- 
ments, and great were the holes thereof! 
There was many a thing in the room which 
vexed her far more than the sight of these 
rents and gaps, but she shut her eyes to 
pictured saint or holy relic, made a bundle 
of the most defective articles of apparel, and 
hurried away. 

Every day some one came begging, either 
for jam for " our Bessie to take her powders 
in," or wine " for father, who was taken bad- 
like," or money to stave off some pressing 
danger ; and though Kobert did not give in- 
discriminately, he gave far more than he could 
afford, and was obliged to do without common 
comforts himself. Mrs. Priestman was in 
despair, for though she detested his religion, 
she was from old habit very fond of him. 
She could not deny that he seemed to be 
doing good true work, but she always quali- 
fied all the approbation she accorded to him 
by the reflection that it was probably only 
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due to his Christian bringing up that he set 
so kindly about eflfecting his bad objects, and 
that a Catholic born would have done what he 
had to do in a very different way. However, 
lost sheep that he was, he must not go un- 
cared for, and she and Stella mended his 
clothes, bought him what was needed, and 
brought a. fair amount of comfort into his 
self-denying house. His bed was covered 
with an old plaid shawl, for he had stripped 
off the blankets last winter to give to an old 
man crippled with rheumatism, and had, 
as his landlady said, " made a shift to bear 
the cold himself, with a few old coats laid 
a-top of him." It was now September, and 
the nights were beginning to be very cold, so 
Mrs. Priestman went out and bought him a 
pair of good blankets, but she told him these 
were on no account whatever to be given 
away, for they were her blankets, and she 
only meant to lend them to him. The money 
he had given her for Stella's use soon melted 
away, and so did other moneys, for neither 
she nor Stella could patiently see him suffering 
from the want of so many things which were 
absolutely requisite to health and well-beings 
" Never mind the money," thought Mrs, 
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Priestman, "it is well spent, and after all 
this bad air is doing Stella just as mucli good 
as if it had been the very best we could have 
had. She is growing strong and well again, 
but what she will do with this poor demented 
brother of hers if ever she gets him to the 
Grange with her I can't think. He will just 
give away everything in the place before they 
can turn themselves well round, and where 
they are to get more when that is done, I 
don't know ;" and then she began " to cast 
about in her mind," to use her own expres- 
sion, how she could save the expense of 
making a will, and yet so contrive to make 
her wish, that Stella should have the little she 
had to leave when she was dead and gone, so 
clearly intelligible that those lawyers should 
not run away with all instead. Kobert should 
not have a penny of it ! He was a good, kind 
fellow, but he had no judgment, or he would 
never have been led away as he had been, and 
if he got it he was quite capable of giving it 
all to those nasty Roman Catholics, and living 
like a beggar himself. No; neither he nor 
they should touch anything she had to leave 
behind her. At the same time she was obliged 
to confess she had found her visit much more 
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tolerable than she had expected. He had 
kept his rehgion (so to call it) well out of 
sight, so that really if he had not had those 
ugly clothes on, there would not have been 
90 very much difference between him and any 
other good man. He went to his chapel, and 
he let her and Stella go to their church, where, 
by-the-bye, there was a young man who looked 
much more papistical than ever Mrs. Priest- 
man saw Robert Vane look. Stella at first 
could not walk wisU enough to go to any of 
the other churches, so Mrs. Priestman had to 
listen to this " Pope in disguise " at St. 
Bartholomew's, which was the nearest church, 
and very much she grumbled. 

" It is the day of the election, surely," said 
Stella one day, glancing at one of the placards 
with periodical returns from the principal 
polling places in Islandshire. *' How I wonder 
how Mr. Brereton is getting on." 

A closer reference to the list was not re- 
assuring, nor did any later placard which they 
saw give better news. Philip was immea- 
surably outstripped by his competitors, and 
he lost his election, and the Liberals the seat, 
by an overwhelming majority. Robert Vane 
brought this news when he came in at night, 
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and Stella half thought she detected a glance 
of secret intelligence between him and Mrs. 
Priestman, as if they had discussed the pro- 
bable issue of the contest before, and saw no 
cause to regret it. Be that as it may, Mrs. 
Priestman now pursed up her lips, and sat 
with her eyes fixed on her work as if she 
could hsive uttered a lengthened and telling 
commination had she chosen. Stella, with 
inward uneasiness, looked from one of her 
companions to the other, but Robert, who 
was magnetic in his power of divining the 
state of mind of those about him, sat down 
on the floor, and resting his head against her 
knee, said, " Stella, my darling, you are 
growing as beautiful as ever. What a com- 
fort it is to see you better, and what a com- 
fort it is to have you here ! I always like 
coming home now ; before I used to stay out 
till I was so tired I could stay no longer ; 
now my heart gets lighter and lighter each 
step of the way back. I think I shall keep 
you always." 

Stella laid her hand caressingly on his head, 
feeling a sharp pain as she saw his pretty 
brown hair beginning to be streaked with white. 
He was only twenty-nine, but hard work, bad 
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living, trouble and anxiety, had aged him 
already. She had no means of knowing how 
much he felt Alice's death. They had never 
spoken on that subject but once, and then to 
her great regret she found that he was per- 
suaded she had sought it voluntarily. She 
had not been able to shake this belief, and 
she knew that many and many a Mass had 
been said for her by him, and many a mid- 
night horn* spent in prayer on her account. 
She wanted to speak to him again about this, 
and to try once more to disabuse him of this 
sad idea, but it cost her so much pain even 
io think of it, that she was very cowardly 
about beginning such a conversation, and 
besides that, her knowledge of the feeling 
Robert had entertained for Alice before he 
became a priest made her feel still more hesi- 
tation. 

So far as she herself was concerned she 
tried to live in the present only, dwelling on 
the love and kindness of those around her, 
and shutting off that black part of her life 
from her remembrance as much as she could. 
With the exception of those few words with 
Robert she had never spoken of what had 
happened with either of her companions, and 
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just as in a mountam country the very largest 
and highest mountain of all may be so 
thoroughly shrouded from sight by the heavy 
veil of mist drawn before it that you may 
look up the valley over which it reigns, and 
never even guess its presence, a stranger 
might have spent weeks with Stella, and 
never have divined that one overmastering 
sorrow towered over every incident of her 
life. Her heart was always sore, but she 
tried so hard to repay the kindness of those 
around her by seeming cheerful, that she 
could share in all their little joys and sorrows 
and be as they were. But if she tad looked 
upon the early death of Alice as caused by a 
friend's sin, or her own despair, she could not 
have been even as she was. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" But when the lover of discourse asked to hear his 
tale, he gave himself airs, and said, * No, I can't,' as if 
he did not like ; although if the hearer had refused, the 
end would have heen, that he would have made him 
listen whether he would or no." — FlatOy Fhaedrtis. 

" Gloster, How now ? What news ? 

Edmund. So please your lordship, none. 

(Putting up the letter,) 

Qlo8, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter? 

Edm. I know no news, my lord. 

Olo8. What paper were you reading ? 

Edm, Nothing, my lord, 

Ohs. No ? What needed then that temble despatch 
of it into your pocket ? The quality of nothing hath 
not such need to hide itself. Let's see. 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me." — King Lear, 

" "VTOW for news of the election I" cried 

^ Mrs. Priestman, a few. days after it was 

over, when a bulky letter from an intimate 
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friend at Kavensburgh was handed to her; 
" now we shall have all particulars. I was 
sure Mrs. Armstrong would not let me go 
without a letter!" 

Then she opened it with every sign of 
satisfaction at its length, enjoying by antici- 
pation three sheets of paper entirely covered 
from beginning to end, and crossed into the 
bargain. 

Stella was busy with a most extended darn 
in a garment of Robert's, which was so thin 
that Mrs. Priestman had declared it was " a 
perfect see through." She raised her eyes 
in expectation as Mrs. Priestman settled her 
spectacles on her nose and began to read, 
and said, " Tell me a little of what Mrs. 
Armstrong says as you go on. I should like 
to know how he came to lose his election." 

*' Wait a moment, my love," said Mrs. 
Priestman, in a portentous manner, which 
struck Stella as being very strange, and she 
read on and on without ever raising her eyes 
from the pages before her. 

" Come," said Stella, " you are not telling 
me a word she says." 

** Wait a minute, my dear," again said 
Mrs. Priestman, in a tone of deeper calibre. 
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" But," said Stella impatiently, " you have 
read three, nay four pages, and have not yet 
told me any news at all !" 

It was Mrs. Priestman's face which made 
her so curious, for she looked more and more 
absorbed in her letter as she went on, and more 
and more gravely mysterious, and her face 
expressed the deepest reprehension of some- 
thing. Stella gained nothing by speaking. 
Mrs. Priestman read the letter completely 
through, folded it carefully up as if per- 
forming a solemn religious act, drew off her 
spectacles, put them slowly away, and pre- 
sently got up and locked the letter itself 
away in her desk with an air of urgent 
necessity for the deed, Stella watching her 
all the while in puzzled astonishment, quick- 
ened to curiosity by the extreme novelty of 
such conduct on the part of her old friend. 

" But," said she, " yoii have not told me 
anything that was in that letter." 

" Because," said Mrs. Priestman — ^beginning 
to occupy herself with a textile fabric of a 
flannelly nature, as if she had not a thought 
beyond it — " I could not tell you anything, 
when there was nothing to tell." 

" Nothing to tell in that great long letter ! 
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Three sheets of note-paper, and ever so much 
of it crossed.** 

" Nothing at all — ^worth reading. Just an 
account of a few trivial matters, which I am 
sure you would not care about." 

"Did you care about them?" inquired Stella. 

" I, oh dear no ; I was longing to get back 
to my work, but one must read what people 
write — " 

"You dear old darling," said Stella; "what 
wicked stories you are telling, and you tell 
them so badly, that one finds you out in a 
moment. If there was nothing in that letter, 
why did you look so grave about it, and you 
got worse and worse as you went on ?" 

" Just your fancy, you foolish child,** 
responded Mrs. Priestman; "I was only 
wanting to get done, and to my work again.'* 

" Oh no, I can see in your face that there was 
something very particular in it, and that you 
are vexed about it, too. Is it because Mr. 
Brereton has lost his election ? ** 

" J, vexed because he has lost his election ! 
Bad, worthless young man ! Why should I 
care about that ? That is nothing anybody 
need lament about, and all they did to him 
was quite right. If that were all, I should 
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not trouble myself much, but I am vexed. — 
Nay, never mind what I am vexed about !" 

"Come, that is tantalizing!" said Stella. 
•*Tell me what you are vexed about. I 
would not teaze you so, but I can't help 
thinking I am somehow concerned in it." 

" That is true enough," said Mrs. Priest- 
man; "but mind, I shall not tell you. I 
have my reasons for thinking it better not." 

" All right, dear ; do as you like. I can't 
think what it can be, but I suppose I shall 
know some day." 

" Well, only do me justice, Stella, when 
that time comes, and bear witness that it was 
not me that told you." 

" Tou have told me nothing, except that 
there is something." 

" That's all, and it would really have been 
a rehef to me to tell you. It is hard to know 
that those nasty Kavensburgh people are 
talking about you, and not be able to say a 
word to you." 

" Talking ! What about ? What can they 
have to say about me ? " 

" That is just it, dear ; but now mind, 
Stella, I have told you nothing." 

" I know that, but you really keep tor- 
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turing me, rather. You know, of course, I 
can't help fancying all kinds of dreadful 
things ; I shall be very uncomfortable until 
I know." 

" There's no need for that ; it is just a 
gossiping way they have, though why they 
need begin and make you a town's talk, I 
can't think." 

" Now you must tell me what they say," 
cried Stella. Hitherto she had been talking 
idly to teaze her poor old friend; now she 
spoke in solemn earnest. 

" Well, if you must have it you must," said 
Mrs. Priestman irresolutely ; " but remember, 
it is not my doing ; it is altogether your own 
bringing on. I could not help showing I was 
vexed ; any one would have been vexed with 
them for bringing your name into their low 
talk." 

"My name!" said Stella, in a grave, low 
voice; "what can they have to say about 
me?" 

" Oh I don't know," replied Mrs. Priest- 
man, much discomposed ; " I wish you would 
say no more, you make me say things I don't 
want to say ; you ought not to have teazed 
me about that letter, and you know that at 
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election times all kinds of things are said, no 
matter how atrocious ! '* 

" But, dear Mrs. Priestman, I had nothing 
to do with the election, not in the most 
remote manner, so how could my name be 
mentioned ?'* 

" I dare say it was not mentioned," cried 
poor Mrs. Priestman, driven to despair, and 
only longing to preserve her last fragment of 
hold upon her secret ; " but you know it was 
a queer day altogether. They burnt Mr. 
Brereton in effigy, and quite mobbed him 
when he was going back to Swinstead." 

" Well, I suppose the other party did the 
same thing to Mr. Clifford and Mr. Bsdaile, 
so he had no reason to complain of that." 

" Oh no, of course, they did not do that ; 
they had no particular spite against them." 

" Then why did they biu*n Mr. Brereton ?" 

" Why, naturally, because — ^but you don't 
imderstand about it, Stella. Only I am quite 
sure not half of them believe the things they 
say of him." 

" What do they say of him ?" 

"Now, Stella, ask no more, for I don't 
want to tell you." 

" No, you have told me so much yoii must 
VOL. III. jp 
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tell me all ; I can bear it. It is kinder to tell 
me all," 

" I have very little to tell, Stella ; only the 
people seemed to think if Mr. Brereton did it, 
it was for your sake." 

" What was for my sake ?" cried Stella, 
more and more puzzled. Then she was silent 
a moment, while old, half-thought ideas 
took shape. A burning blush rose to her 
very temples, a blush of the deepest shame. 
It faded away, and left; her as pale as death, 
and in a voice of the most, prof oimd suffering 
she said, *' Ah I I think I know, but how 
dreadful I" 

Mrs. Priestman was wild with excitement 
and nervousness. " Stella, dear child, it is 
all your own fault ! " cried she ; " you would 
make me tell you! I shall never forgive 
myself now if you go and get ill again after 
this. Oh ! I am a silly old woman I " 

" No, dear," said Stella, calmly, " have no 
fear, I shall not get ill again; and it is so 
much better I should know all the cruel 
things that they have said. It will prevent 
me from doing so many things I It is, indeed, 
better; but can they really say he did 
that?" 
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"My dear," remarked Mrs, Priestman, 
" you know it is a wicked world." 

"It is indeed a cruelly wicked world, if 
that can be said! Tou do not know how 
Philip loved her ! For my sake 1 Oh I not 
for any one's sake." 

"They all say," said Mrs. Priestman, 
taking coiu*age, "that he loved you first, 
and always loved you best all through the 
time he was engaged to her, and that he did 
it to be fi:ee." 

" Thank you for telling me," said Stella, 
with a deep-drawn breath of pain. " Then he 
has suflfered and lost his election, and been 
reviled and insulted because people believed 
tHs?" 

" Certainly he has." 

" And if I had not known it I might have 
done things which would have made people 
talk more ; through me he must never suffer 
more. Tou see, I had got very intimate with 
him, for I thought he was going to marry 
my friend, and now in his trouble I should 
not have turned away from him; but it 
would be better far for him, if I never spoke 
to him again." 

"Much better, for both of you/* said 
r 2 
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Mrs. Priestman, as if her mind was quite 
made up. 

Stella looked surprised. She intended 
holding herself aloof from all intercourse 
with him, but was induced to think the truer 
and nobler course would have been to obey 
the promptings of her own nature, and be as 
kind as ever to a friend she had such a regard 
for, rather than stoop to defer to the common 
gossip of a few persons so contemptible, from 
their low, suspicious nature, that they were 
unworthy of being taken into considera- 
tion. 

" Then you think with me that it will be 
better to avoid him henceforth ? " 

" Oh, that of course you must please 
yourself about," replied Mrs. Priestman; 
" but I would rather you never said another 
word to him." And then she drew herself up, 
and screwed up her face as if she could say 
such things, if only she would — ^but it was 
wiser to be silent. 

" Dear Mrs. Priestman," said Stella, " how 
strange you look ! Don't you think it very 
wicked of people to say such fearful things?" 

" People can't help having their thoughts," 
replied Mrs. Priestman, drily. 
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" Can it be possible," cried Stella, eagerly, 
" that you think so, too ? you don't believe 
the wicked gossip surely ?" 

" I hardly know what I think, Stella, but 
least said is soonest mended, and if I did 
believe it, you may be quite sure I should 
never tell you ! '' 

"Oh, that is so dreadfiil!" said Stella. 
" I thought it was only the lowest of the low 
at Ravensburgh, but if you — " 

** I have expressed no opinion, dear." 

" Oh, but I can see what you mean. How 
can you think such a thing?" 

"I never said what I thought, so don't 
run away with that idea ; but it is not the 
rabble only which thinks so — ^hardly a decent 
person voted for him — ^high and low have the 
worst opinion of him, though they don't ex- 
press it openly — at least Mrs. Armstrong 
says so." 

"Ah! I am glad it is only Mrs. Arm- 
strong! But how shameful of them to say 
such a thing ! Poor fellow ! I will go and 
write to him, and say how sorry I am he lost 
his election." 

" The more you write to him, Stella, and 
the more you are seen in his company, the 
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more people's tongues will go, and the worse 
the things will be which they say !" 

Stella sank back in her chair, baffled alto- 
gether, for this was so true. 

"I know you don't care for him," con- 
tinued Mrs. Priestman, " except^ as a fiiend, 
or I should not have told you this; but do 
not you be led away by pity, to do anything 
which looks as if you did like him." 

" Does Robert believe this wicked folly ?" 

" No, Robert believes she committed sui- 
cide, but thinks she did so because he was 
cruel to her — ^but, Stella, you are crying, 
darling; let us say no more, let us forget 
this." 

"K I tell you I refiised Mr. Brereton 
before he proposed to poor dear Alice — 
before he ever saw her even — perhaps you 
will see that he was not likely to think 
about me." 

" But have you not been much more inti- 
mate and friendly since you refiised him than 
ever you were before ?" 

"Only because he was engaged to my 
friend, and I was helping them to hear of 
each other." 

" You don't know what thoughts he may 
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have had in his head all the time, he may- 
have built upon your new kindness, and 
thought if he was only free — " 

Stella got up indignantly. " I won't even 
listen to such words — ^you don't know him, 
and you don't know me either; but some 
day the truth will come out — ^that I know— 
and then you will feel very sorry for having 
doubted him. I won't reproach you for the 
pain you cause me ; don't speak, dear ; 
don't be sorry you told me ; from the bottom 
of my heart I thank you for that — " and she 
hastily retreated to her own room, where she 
stayed many a long hour. 



CHAPTER V. 

" My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass ; j 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass." 

Wordsworth. 

" For all my sleep is turn'd to a fire, 
And all my dreams to stuff to kindle it." 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

"niGGLBSWICK was a squalid little village 
in the Yorkshire Wolds, rich in relics 
dear to antiquarian hearts, but not remark* 
able for the comforts it offered to people who 
h|td got beyond the bee-hive house scale of 
luxury. Mr. Stephenson had been sent there 
by Doctor Etheredge to see some tumuli 
opened, and get possession of as many of 
their contents as possible, and that done, he 
was to go on to some other place for the like 
purpose; but no sooner had he gone, than 
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the dreadfiil calamity befell the Doctor which 
has already been narrated, and Mr. Stephen- 
son was left where he was without any 
directions for his future conduct, for the 
Doctor was in no state to give instructions 
or care how his orders were fulfilled. Mr. 
Stephenson wrote to condole with his kind 
employer, but no answer came. He wrote 
again to know what the Doctor wished him 
to do, and received a few lines from Mrs. 
Etheredge, telling him how very ill her hus- 
band was, how much she feared he would 
never again be the man he had been. She 
had not been able to get an answer from him 
as to what he wished Mr. Stephenson to do, 
perhaps (she thought) it would be better if 
he would wait at Diggleswick a little longer, 
until the Doctor could write ; unless Mr. Ste- 
phenson preferred returning to Ravensburgh 
and seeing Dr. Etheredge himself, and hearing 
his wishes. She did not believe he had any, 
or was able to think at all. 

Mr. Stephenson did not prefer returning, 
of all things he dreaded re-entering that 
house of mourning. He would have given a 
great deal to get away from it altogether ; he 
did not suppose the Doctor would have much 
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more need of him, and it would be a fearful 
trial to him now to be shut up in a dull place 
like that with two people buried in grief, 
while poor Alice, who had brightened all their 
lives, was gone for ever. But though Mr. 
Stephenson looked forward to returning to 
Eavensburgh with unnuxed dislike and re- 
pugnance, he was completely at a loss to know 
where else to go, for though not a very- 
grateful man, he could not but recognize that 
there he was perfectly safe from discovery. 
It was not probable that any detective would 
imagine himself likely to discover the criminal 
he was in search of in the peaceful settled 
household of an antiquarian enthusiast. His 
present pursuits led him amongst a class of 
persons whose ranks no one would review 
with the idea of finding a fiigitive from justice 
amongst them. The moment he was outside 
the thick walls of Eavensburgh he felt com- 
paratively liable to detection. There lie felt 
quite safe, for no one could ever come up to 
the library without giving some warning of 
approach, and there was a second exit from 
the room, and even a hiding-place in it ; and 
the Doctor would do all he could to help him 
to escape, but in all other places he waa 
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alone and unfriended. Even at Diggleswick 
lie had his anxieties, for a man had been 
pointed out to him by a humble antiquarian 
friend, as " one of those detective chaps 
hanging about after somebody or other," and 
though he had no reason to suspect that he 
himself was the man the supposed detective 
was in quest of, he was never easy. If only 
he could have got back to Eavensburgh ! and 
yet the Castle now ihust be a most woeful 
abode, nearly as bad as a prison itself. At 
any rate, even, if Dr. Etheredge would not 
write, there was no occasion for him to stay 
where he was, and be caught Kke a fox in a 
hole ! K that skulking detective wanted him, 
he should see that he had no fool to deal 
with. He left Diggleswick abruptly in the 

night, got to by a circuitous route, and 

then wrote again to say he waited Dr. Ethe- 
redge's orders there. Then he began to 
appreciate the happy life of security he had 
led at Eavensburgh ; now, he trembled every 
time any one knocked at his door, for fear 
that man had followed him; was miserably 
anxious when any passer-by looked up at his 
window ; dared not stir out by day, and could 
not sleep by night. He, too, had his share of 
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grief to bear for Alice's death. By night he 
saw her in his troubled dreams, and by day 
he could never get her pale face and shining 
little golden head out of his mind. He had 

no particular employment at , and all 

these imagined dangers worried him, and sad 
memories tormented him, until he grew quite 
ill, and when one day he fancied he again saw 
the supposed detective, to escape from whom 
he had fled from Diggleswick, he worked 
himself up into such a state of nervous frenzy 
that he became seriously ill. He expected 
every moment to be apprehended. He tried 
to read in the eyes of the servant who waited 
on him, whether she had heard anything of 
what was likely to befall him. He shut him- 
self up in his room, and said he was ill; and 
so he was — very ill ; but he spent all his time 
in packing his httle bag, so as to be able to 
make a sudden flight, and unpacking it for 
fear the servant saw what he had done, and 
grew suspicious. Then, changing his mind, 
he packed it again, so as to be ready for any 
emergency, and so on, until at last he was in 
a perfect fever of excitement. He threw 
himself on his bed, only to toss about in 
delirium all the night, the sport of the wildest 
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fancies and apprehensions. He was ill enough 
at last to be glad to lie still in bed, and those 
in the house came and pitied him, and did 
what they could for him ; but it was quite a 
week before he was well again, and he alone, 
who night 9;fter night struggled in solitude 
with the fever which raged in his brain, ever 
knew what he had suffered. There was no 

doctor at but there was quiet, and the 

perfect quiet perhaps did the doctor's work. 

When he was once more himself, it seemed 
quite 'strange to him to find he was a free 

man, lying in the little country inn at , 

at liberty to pay his bill, and go when and 
where he chose. That detective, if detective 
he were, did not want him ; he had yielded to 
ridiculous and exaggerated terror* He found 
a letter from Mrs. Etheredge, which had come 
while he was ill, and had never been opened. 
The Doctor, she said, had never yet gone into 
his library, never looked into a book. He 
always sat now either in the court-room or 
out of doors, where he could see the sea. 
The latter was his favourite place, and there 
he stayed buried in thought, and if anyone 
spoke to him it required quite an effort to get 
an answer from him. She was very anxious. 
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and very unhappy. She thought, perhaps, if 
Mr. Stephenson came, and the Doctor saw 
him working in the library in the old way, he 
might be tempted back into it once more. 
That was her only hope ; and if Mr. Stephen- 
son wotild but come and try what could thus 
be done, she would be so gratefol. Would 
he come and help her to rouse the Doctor ? 

" Of course I'll go ; it is my duty to go," 
thought Mr. Stephenson to himself. " Thank 
God that I can do anything for him, or for 
her either." And then he thought with dread 
of returning amongst them, and seeing the 
wreck this calamity had wrought amongst 
them, and missing the one fair presence 
which had formerly made every privation 
endurable. 

But even with all its painful associations, 
Eavensburgh was a harbour of refiige to him. 
There he was safe from pursuit ; or if taken 
there, he could at any rate console himself by 
thinking that it was because it was to be, for 
there was no step known to him, which he 
could take to ensure his own safety, more 
decidedly prudent, wise, and likely to be effi- 
cacious, than to go to that retired place, and 
shelter himself behind strong waDs, with 
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people anxious to protect him. He was ob- 
liged to wait a few days, but he resolved to 
go as soon as he could travel, doubling and 
turning on his path, so that it would be hard 
to trace him, if any one wished to do so, but 
now that he was better he began to think 
there was little fear of that.- 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Motionless he sits,* 
As is the rock his seat, gazing whole days. 
With wandering eye, on all the watery waste." 

Chrdhames. 

" Ah Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be." 

Tennyson. 

TT was a dull, leaden grey morning, with 
■*• nothing to see but a wide expanse of cheer- 
less sands left wet \:)j the ebbing tide, and 
heavy vaporous mists hanging over the 
dunes, blurring even the near landscape, and 
quite obliterating the islands. Nothing to 
hear either, save the discordant .cry of an 
occasional sea-mew, or the boom of the 
cannon fired ofi* every fifteen minutes by the 
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charitable prevision of some dead and gone 
lord of Ravensburgh, to warn all ships of 
the treacherous rocks they were nearing. In 
foggy weather this periodical firing began at 
daybreak, and went on until the sun broke 
forth and let the rocks speak for them- 
selves. 

Poor Mrs. Btheredge, with aching heart, and 
nerves quickened to excitement by the inter- 
mittent shocks of the cannon, stood by the 
window watching her husband sitting in hia 
favourite place. There he was outside, this 
cold drizzly morning, eating his heart away 
in consuming grief, instead of being in his 
own warm room, happy in the work which 
was bringing him name and fame. Grievous 
as was the loss of her daughter to her, she 
had grown to feel that she could even have 
learnt to bear that calmly if she could have 
seen her husband once more his old self. 
Was all joy in life over for ever for him ? 
Was she to watch him sinking thankfully 
down into a welcome grave, and hastening 
the coming of that dreadful day which was 
to part them, by every possible act of impru- 
dent; self-forgetfulness ? She could not bear 
it I She threw a shawl over her to keep off 

VOL. III. G 
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the fine rain which fell thick and fast, and 
taking a plaid with her to cover him with, if 
she could not prevail on him to come in, she 
went to him with a quick step and anxious 
heart. 

" My dear, dear John," said she, " you do 
not know how unhappy I am about you." 

He looked up with the wistful look in his 
eyes of a poor wounded animal, when it seea 
by its side the one who has always loved it 
best. 

" Ah darling ! " said she, " come in. It is 
raining; come in." 

He threw one glance over the sea lying 
before him, half shrouded in mist, as if to 
say, " This is where I wish to remain ;" but 
he rose wearily to his feet. She threw the 
plaid <across his shoulders, and put her l^and 
through his arm. He put his other hand in 
hers, and closed it in a true, loving grasp, 
but he said nothing, and with head bent down 
earthwards he went back to the Castle, but 
she would have spent a month of pain for the 
sake of knowing he still loved her, and found 
comfort in her love, and the very touch of his 
hand told her that. 

She led him into the court-room, tenderly 
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cliafed his cold hands, and made him sit by 
the fire. He yielded in silence, listlessly 
watching her movements as with eager solici- 
tude she tried quietly to bring one comfort 
after another within his reach. Perhaps he 
did not like to disappoint her by going away, 
for he sat where he was for some time, but 
after a while she was called out of the room, 
and when she came back she found he had 
stolen away to the bay window, aaid his eyes 
were again straying over that misty grey sea. 
Was it to be thus for ever ; had life stopped 
still for both? 

There were books enough of all kinds, 
which she had had sent from London, all 
lying within his reach, but he never seemed 
to care for any of them, or if he opened one 
of them he shut it almost directly, with an 
air of indifference, and she could never find 
any way to interest or arouse him. Every 
day she had a good fire made in the hbrary, 
and left the door temptingly ajar, hoping that 
some day, as he passed it on his way down- 
stairs, he would stray in, in a fit of f orgetf ul- 
ness, and sit down as of old with his books 
and papers. In those former days she bad 
sometimes begrudged the long hours he spent 
G 2 
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there, and the unbroken attention he gave his 
work. How differently she felt now! 

This waa the day on which she expected 
Mr. Stephenson to return. She had not 
ventured to tell the Doctorthat ho was coming, 
much less that she had sent for him, but she 
had a strong hope that when he came, and 
began work upstairs once more, the Doctor 
would be forced to go too, either from loiig 
habit, or only to prevent his assistant making 
mistakes. She knew he would never deprive 
Mr. Stephenson of the shelter he had found 
in his house, and she knew if he kept him he 
must provide him with some employment, and 
therefore she could not help hoping every- 
thing from his presence. 

And all the time she sat thinking thus and 
thus, the cannon marked the swift flight of 
one quarter of an hour after another. The 
measure of their days was being shortened ; 
hour after hour was falling away into the 
" shadowy gulf of bygone things ;'* things by- 
gone but not enjoyed. . 

"Another gun," said she. "Oh, how 
quickly time does pass !" In spite of her 
anxious misery it passed quickly. 

"Ah! "replied Dr. Etheredge, "but one 
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can think a great deal in a quarter of an 
hour/' 

" I wish you could not," said she ; " I wish 
you would give up all this thinking. You 
make me so sad, dear." 

"Poor dear Hester," said he; "yes, I 
wish I could. I will some day." 

"When?" 

" When I have made up my mind what to 
do." 

" My dear, dear John, you don't know what 
I woiild give to see you sitting in your own 
room upstairs at work again. , It is not that 
I don't like you here with me, but because it 
seems so unnatural you should be anywhere 
else. I should be happy if I saw you once 
more there." 

" You will never see that again," said Dr. 
Etheredge, mournfully ; " I have taken leave 
of work of that kind for ever and ever." 

" But dear, it only wants a beginning ; I 
know you dread the idea of that, but if you 
could just force yourself to go and look over 
some of your papers, you would find yourself 
interested in them, I know you would." 

" I know I should," said the Doctor, with a 
tender thought of his MSS. 
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" But then, my own love, why not try ? Do 
try for love of me." 

" Don't ask me to do it, Hester, please. I 
do not wish it. At first I could not do it, and 
now I will not, for that work of mine has 
been the greatest pleasure of my life, so let 
me give it up now. How I hope my poor 
little sacrifice may be accepted ; how I hope 
God will let me take some portion of that 
dear child's punishment on myself. I was 
the really guilty one too ; I drove her to 
do it." 

Mrs. Etheredge gasped for breath. All was 
so painful, turn which way you might. She 
had learnt the secret of her husband's de- 
spairing sorrow some time ago, and she. did 
not thoroughly share his belief, but this sacri- 
fice he was making cost her for him more 
almost than it cost himself. For just because 
it was such an act of renunciation to him to 
give up the work which had hitherto been the 
object of his life, the comfort and joy of his 
life, the one thing every waking thought was 
given to, and which richly repaid all his 
labour and thoughts, it pleased him to offer it. 
That book of his should never be brought to 
an end by himself. He would give Mr. 
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Stephenson a rough sketcli for its completion. 
His own eyes should rest on it no more ; his 
own hands add no loving final touches ; he 
would relinquish all reward — shut his ears to 
any word of praise. 

"My dear. husband," said Mrs. Btheredge, 
" you are giving up what is necessary to your 
very existence. How can you who have had 
your head full of this one subject ever since 
you were quite a young man — ^who always 
went into your room as regularly as clock- 
work every morning, and never cared to 
leave it for any pleasure the world could 
give you, how can you find anything else 
to do that you ^11 like except that? 
People cannot change their whole nature 
that way." 

" Dear Hester, I hope you wiU not let it 
distress you, for I am so happy in the 
thought that there is something I can re- 
nounce, in the true sense of the word. It is 
for that dear child's sake. It is the only 
thing I can do to have any real significance. 
I never was fond of the things people gene- 
rally care for, if I gave all I have in the 
world it would cost me nothing so long as 
I had my daily bread and my daily work ; 
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but I am happy in the thought that there 
is something of value which I can offer 
up. But 1 must do more than that, Hester ; 
I must find out some way of dedicating the 
rest of my life to some work acceptable to 
God." 

" It will be most acceptable to God if you 
try to bear this bitter grief in a patient, 
Christian spirit." 

" Yes, I know that, and I hope I have not 
been wickedly impatient, but there is some- 
thing more than that to be done. I some- 
times wish I could be a missionary, Hester—* 
a missionary in the uttermost parts of the 
earth amongst the blindest of God's crea- 
tures; perhaps, if I could gain over a few 
souls to know and love Him, He might wipe 
out that one black deed." 

Mrs. Etheredge's tears fell fast, he looked 
so deeply in earnest — so determined to knov^ 
no more days of pleasantness, and never to 
seek to renew their former quiet, happy way 
of life. " Oh, John I don't do it," cried she, 
"you will break my heart; if there was 
any truth in what you think, I might be able 
to see you do it, but there is none. I know; 
filhe never did such a thing, and now because 
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you believe this, I am to lose her and you 
too." 

He shook his head doubtfully and sadly, 
and said, "If I could but have some sign 
that I was wrong, I might even then find 
a measure of happiness in work and ending 
life here with you, dear ; but, as it is, I feel 
a guilty shepherd, to whose charge a tender 
little white lamb was given — I let it stray as 
it liked — ^I tortured it beyond its power of 
endurance. Am I not answerable for all? 
must I not try to take some of its punish- 
ment on myself ? " 

" There is nothing to be answerable for," 
cried Mrs. Etheredge, "it was a most un- 
happy accident, but it was nothing worse." 

"Ah I" exclaimed the Doctor, "if we 
could but know that! What a strangely 
hard thing it seems, that one who lived and 
spoke with us one moment, should the very- 
next be caught away so utterly and for ever 
beyond our reach that no sign from her can 
come to us. If we could but have one little 
peep behind that veil which parts us. Does 
it not seem hard if she, poor darling, is 
happy, that she should have no power of 
Ufting us out of our misery, by letting us 
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know how it is with her? So very small 
a thing would do it ! It makes me think she 
IB not happy. She suffers, and we share her 
torment." 

" I'll never believe it, dear. God knows 
best why He lets it all be so dark to us." 

" One word, one sign would restore me to 
life, and that I never shall have." 

" Do not let your mind dwell on such 
morbid fancies. We have lost her — ^is that 
not hard enough to bear, without making 
things worse ? Stella was' with her ; Stella 
does not believe what you do; that poor 
young man who has cost us so much, he saw 
her after Stella left her ; he thinks she slipped 
in, and that I shall think to my dying day." 

" Ah, dear Hester ! you did not see her as . 
I did, when I told her she must give him up.. 
Her face was dreadful! Don't let us talk 
about it. It is torture to me to think of it." 

He would say no more, but sat over an 
open book, till the hours passed away and 
Mr. Stephenson must be drawing near. 
Mrs. Etheredge was half afraid to tell him 
what she had taken upon herself to do, but 
the time was come to speak openly. " John, 
dear, I expect Mr. Stephenson back to-day. 
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He has written me several kind letters, and 
I said he had better come, I thought you 
might like to have him — " 

" You have done well, my love,'' said he. ** I 
shall be very glad to have him here again." 
. How Kght her heart felt ! joy and gladness 
had not gone for ever. 

"I am so thankfiil you say so, I did not 
like to teaze you about it, but I thought yoii 
must be getting anxious to see him." 

" Very. If that book were done, I should 
\>e a free man so far as work goes, and I look 
to him tp complete it." 
^ ^^ Mr. Stephenson — finish your book! John, 
what can you be thinking of ? " 
. "Yes, dear, I put pen to paper no more in 
work of that kind. I'll tell him how tp finish, 
it as a fi-agment — at least," — added the Doctor, 
with a touch of natural pride, **no one can 
call it a fi^agment, for so much is done, but 
it shall stop at the point to which I have 
conducted it ; and when he has got his draw- 
ings done, it can be pubKshed. He may 
have any profit accruing from its sale, if he 
likes." 

Mrs. Etheredge was on the point of uttering 
more protests, but she thought it wiser to 
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leave them alone, for there was such a strong 
chance that the Doctor would not be able to 
resist going to his work again when once he 
saw all his acquisitions strewn about the 
library, and Mr. Stephenson, perhaps, en- 
gaged in describing them and not half- 
knowing how to set about it. Then, Mr. 
Stephenson was bringing new things from 
Diggleswick with him — the Doctor*s attention 
was quite certain to be attracted to these; 
on the whole, she was decidedly hopeful ! 

Dr. Etheredge had never yet said so much, 
and he now seemed inclined to say no more ; 
so she sat by him in silence, until a grinding 
of wheels upon the gravel told that Mr. Ste- 
phenson was there. When he came in, he 
seemed too much hurt at the sight of the 
change that had taken place in the Doctor's 
appearance to speak for a minute or so. 
He clasped his hands in great distress, and 
stood looking at the Doctor's thin hands and 
face, and his dismal suit of black clothes. 

Dr. Etheredge, who was invariably cour- 
teous in manner, and so true a gentleman as 
always to be forgetful of himself, rose to 
meet him, half crossed the room, and tried, 
though ineffectually, to speak as usual — ^it 
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was but a poor attempt at cheerfulness, but 
the kindness which prompted it was there. 
Mr. Stephenson had hardly expected to find 
him quite so broken down, and there was 
a certain strangeness in seeing him sitting in 
any other room in the house than the library. 
That told more plainly how clianged he was 
than anything else could have done. 

" You will find a comfortable fire in the 
library," said Mrs. Btheredge, " it has been 
cold enough here for fires for a fortnight or 
more. The room has not been so much used 
lately as I could have wished ; but now you 
have come, I hope we shall soon make a good 
beginning." 

Mr. Stephenson looked so miserably un- 
happy at the sight of his old friend's suffering 
that she quite pitied him, and gave him this 
opening to go, hoping he would get used to 
see them and their sad faces and their black 
clothes after some time had passed. " Your 
things have been taken upstairs," added she; 
" I hope you will find all you want." 
. " Thank you," said he, " I'll go ;" and he 
went upstairs. 

When he got to the top of the first flight, 
he met the servant coming down from the 
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liigher flight of steps which led to his old 
quarters in the haunted room. He had never 
known that it bore the reputation of being 
haunted, but he had always felt there was 
something strangely eerie and chilling in its 
aspect, even by day ; and now that all was 
so changed from what it used to be, and so 
gloomy and depressing, he felt that he, ill as 
he had been, could not occupy that dismal 
bed-room. 

" I have put your carpet-bag in your room, 
sir," said the girl; as she passed him on the 
landing. He looked at her, but he did not 
recognize her, she was a new servant, and 
the cook was new too, for both the Ethe- 
redge's servants had been centres of interest 
during the late family troubles. They had 
had visits from all their old friends, far and 
wide — ^had made new ones— had had offers 
of marriage, and found good husbands ; nay, 
might have been well married over and over 
again owing to their new attractions — and 
now they were at home getting their things 
ready for their weddings. He saw, there- 
fore, a strange face. 

" Where have you taken it to ?" exclaimed 
he, in sudden apprehension that as a matter 
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of course they would put him in his old 
quarters. ' 

^* I have put it in the room at the far 
end of the long gallery, sin Missis said that 
was yours.*' 

"Oh, dearl** cried he, "how I wish I 
could have had some other room; I have 
been ill lately, and that is so cold and 
damp; I am sure I shall be m again if I 
sleep there r* 

" I am very sorry, sir, I'm sure ; but I 
don't like to trouble Missis about things, 
being as she is so down-like, she is not to 
say fit to be plagued; but there is a room 
next where her and the Doctor sleeps would 
soon be made ready — Miss Alice's, I believe, 
it used to be." 

" Not for anything in the world," gasped 
Mr. Stephenson; "what an idea to propose 
such a thing!" 

Was she not only too vividly present every- 
where already? How well he remembered 
the incongruous look of her young, beautiful 
face, as she came up and down these cold, 
grey, stony passages and long flights of 
steps 1 How she had tripped in and out of 
the library, the entrance to which ho could 
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just catch a gKmpse of from where he was 
standing. It was there he had stood aside 
to let her pass that last day — poor child ! 
The only thing was to try to forget her, cer- 
tainly not to put himseK in the very place 
where he would be most surely reminded of 
her. By preference now, he took his way 
along the long, narrow passages to his most 
dismal room. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Every wigkt in his degr6, 
Schulde be constant in adversity." 

Chaucer, 

" Well, I will say no more about your friend, lest I 
should give offence to you ; although, I think, he might 
furnish many other examples of what a man ought to 
avoid." Plato^ Phaedrus. 

A BOUT this time Mr. Frederick Westcourt 
discovered that he had important busi- 
ness which would take him to Newcastle, and 
that while he was there it would be desirable 
to go and call in Moorside Terrace and see 
Miss Vane. He had for months been trying 
to persuade himself that he had ceased to 
love her; that he, an active, busy worker, 
was not the kind of man to go on loving a 
girl who made it so evident that it was useless 
to do so. He had, however, not ceased to 
love her, but had only attained a power of 

VOL. III. H 
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banishing from his mind all but the con- 
sciousness that there was one big, sore place 
in his heart which he did not dare to touch. 
Latterly he had perhaps grown careless, and 
exercised less repressing power; for now, 
day after day, he saw a mental image of 
Stella, pale, listless, comfortless, as she had 
always looked for many a long day now, and 
he began to think perhaps she might now 
listen to him as she had never done in her 
prosperous days. It was almost a duty to 
go. He told himself so, and in a moment 
the old love shot up as strong as ever, and he 
knew that, sooner or later, he would have 
had to give in to it and risk being repulsed 
once more. 

Why repulsed? Perhaps she might now 
feel very differently. Mrs. Priestman, who, 
imknown to him, was a warm ally of his, 
thought so too ; and no sooner did she know 
he was in the house, than the first thing she 
did was to put on her best cap to go and 
welcome him ; and the second was to make 
an excuse for leaving him alone with Stella. 

Stella did not look in the least concerned 
when she was left alone with him. He 
wished she had shown some slight conscious- 
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ness of what might be, or some recollection 
of what had been between them. There was 
a grave, quiet dignity about her which chilled 
him, and a friendly, intimate way of speaking, 
so manifestly based on such a decided know- 
ledge of her own feelings towards him, that 
he felt in no hurry to begin to speak of love. 
They talked a while on any subject which 
came uppermost, and then she looked at him 
and seemed as if there were something she 
wished to say. She made a beginning, hesi- 
tated, blushed, and was silent, having uttered 
nothing but " I wish — " 

" Tell me what you wish," said he, very 
gently. 

She shook her head. " I wish to ask you 
something very much; but it is such a 
strange thing to say, I don't think I dare 
tell you." 

He could sympathize with her, for she pre- 
cisely described his own mental condition. 
"Please do," said he; "you need not mind 
what you say to me." 

" You once promised to be a fiiend to me 
if ever I wanted one," said she, turning to 
him with a sweet pleading look in her eyes ; 
" I want one now." 

H 2 
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" Let me prove how mucli I would do for 

you." 

" It is only to answer a question if I could 
bring myself to ask it." 

He was on this ready to throw himself at 
her feet and ask his question. If she would 
but say " Yes " to that, all speech would 
henceforth be easy to both. He waited one 
moment, and the next he dared not do it. 

" It is something I am unhappy about, but 
can mention to no one here. Mrs. Priest- 
man, kind and good as she is, would not help 
me, for I have no rehance on her judgment, 
and Robert has so many things to think of; 
besides, he only knows what we teU. him ; so 
I have no one I A few words from any 
sensible person — " 

Mr. Westcourt sighed. He a sensible 
person ! If she did but know ! 

She did not observe his silence, or that she 
had not finished her sentence. She seemed 
partly thinking aloud. 

" Oh ! it would save me much misery. 
Some people believe anything just because it 
is said by others; and then — ^but it seems 
dreadftd even to think what I want to say." 

" Let me help you in any way I can," said 
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Mr. Westcourt uneasily, feeling sure some- 
tliing very difficult to deal with was going to 
be set before him. 

** It is this. Mrs. Priestman says the Ravens- 
burgh people — some of theiii, of course, I mean 
— accuse Mr. Brereton — dear Mr. Westcoiirt., 
you perhaps know what I want to say?" 

He did not speak immediately. His ex- 
pression wavered from decision to indecision, 
from annoyance to bewilderment, and he 
finally exclaimed, " She had no business to 
talk to you of such things." 

" I am glad she did. What I want to 
know is, does any one worth thinking of 
say it ? " 

" Dear Miss Vane, no one at all says it, 
they only hint ; and what matter what they 
say ? You know people will say anything." 

" Do not try to turn me aside ; rather tell 
me the very worst, for I have a reason for 
asking. Was that why he lost his election ? " 

"Yes — at least I don't know; there were 
other things in the way of his gaining his 
election besides that — " 
* " If that aflFected his election, many must 
believe it," said she, thoughtfully, looking 
down. 
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He was again silent. It was so dijEcult to 
talk of this with her. " Dear Miss Vane, it 
is such a pity for you to distress yourself 
about these things. There are always people 
to believe things, however improbable." 

She missed a heartiness of asseveration 
while he thus spoke. She passed her hand 
across her forehead as if to clear her ideas, 
, and then looked at him with such sad but 
earnest eyes that he could not look her 
steadily in the face, for they showed him how 
much she wished to learn all he could tell 
her, and to know if he, too, doubted Mr. 
Brereton. He turned away from these 
beseeching eyes, for he did doubt him, and 
he dreaded lest she should see he did. It 
had been a great struggle with him, for 
Philip was a man he had a great regard for ; 
but he could not forget the day when he had 
spoken to him about Stella, and hinted at his 
belief in her love for him. Philip had then 
burst out into the hearty and heartfelt ex- 
clamation, " Why did you not speak before it 
was too late ! " These words had rushed 
into his mind the very moment after he had 
heard that Alice Etheredge had been found 
drowned or murdered after a surreptitious 
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meeting with Philip Brereton, and now they 
were never quite out of it. Many a time her 
was angry with himself for harbouring such 
ideas even for a moment, for how could Philip- 
be guilty of such a crime as that ? But in 
spite of himself, an uneasy suspicion would 
force itself on him that, directly or indirectly, 
he had somehow caused her death. That 
speech proved he loved Stella, and was a man 
who loved Stella likely to be content when he 
found he had got Alice instead ? Mr. West- 
court had seen more meetings between Stella 
and Phihp than the one on the Monkseaton 
Eoad. He acquitted Stella of all knowledge of 
Philip's treacherous love, and believed she 
was a true friend to both, but he knew what 
Philip had said; and when you have a 
mismatched couple, . and hearts torn by de- 
spairing love and jealousy, no catastrophe is 
out of keeping. 

"Why do you look so grave? and why do 
you use such a word as improbable? Why 
not at once say it is monstrous and in- 
credible? I cannot imagine how you can 
speak of such an accusation with calm- 
ness !" 

" Of course it is incredible," replied he ; 
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and he got up and walked about the room. 
" I do think such a charge perfectly incre- 
dible, but yet there were so many suspicious 
circumstances, that you must not be surprised 
at its finding some believers." 

" I cannot imagine any one behoving it 
even for a moment. I wonder you feel that. 
Surely you know he is innocent ?" 

** I know he is innocent, but I hope no one 
dear to me will ever be so situated." 

" Ah !" said Stella, in a voice of the most 
mournful sweetness. " I am afraid I see 
what you think ; forgive me for forcing you 
to show your opinion. I did it to get some 
comfort from you, but never mind. As long 
as I live I shall always believe in his inno- 
cence ; and if all the world said he was guilty, 
they would never shake my conviction, for I 
have known him all my life, and I know he 
could not have done it !" 

" I feel that too," rephed Mr. Westcourt, 
" and. it is only the very unfortunate circum- 
stances — " 

" When one trusts any one — " 

" Dear Miss Vane, I never said I had the 
slightest disbelief in his innocence, never ; I 
only said some of the facts of the case were 
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unfortunate, but not for worlds would I let 
myself believe him guilty." 

"Nor I either," said she, " and I have no 
fear of ever doing so," 

She was standing by the window, looking 
out on the rugged dull town-moor, but her 
eyes saw nothing of what was lying before 
her, though she seemed to be looking so 
earnestly out into the distance. They were 
fiill of a soft glow of faith and trust, in the 
truth of one long held dear. He looked at 
her in reverent admiration. What would he 
not have given to win as much from her as he 
saw expressed in those eyes of hers? But 
then came a thought of pain, how hard it was 
to be so very near her and yet know they 
were all the time so far apart I He tried to 
forget himself and his wishes, and said kindly, 
" When he knows how much you trust him, 
when he eees you are his friend, he won't care 
for the few who look askance at him, whoever 
they may be." 

" But he must not know anything 1 think 
or say," said Stella, 'gently, " I don't want 
him to be told, for I intend never to see 
him again." 

He looked at her in some surprise, she 
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blushed slightly and said, " I am keeping my 
word and treating you as a friend, a real 
friend. Tell me, you who know Bavensburgh 
so well, if it would not be for his good, and 
help him to live this slander down if I kept to 
that resolution and saw him no more." 

He in his turn blushed slightly as he re-, 
phed, " Yes, in one respect, there is no doubt 
but that it would." i 

And Stella, who understood him perfectly, 
said no more on that subject, but asked after 
her poor friends in Ravengburgh, and talked 
so long, that at last Mrs. Priestman thought 
"those two must have got something settled at - 
last, or he never would have stayed so long ; " 
and dowxi she went again, taking especial 
care to make a great deal of noise outside the 
door to give the lovers timely warning of her 
approach. But there was no hasty relin-' 
quishment of newly-pUghted hands, and Mrs. 
Priestman had a sudden dread that perhaps 
after all she had come in just at the wrong 
time, and a strong incHnation to hurry away 
again. She did not, however, do so, and soon 
talked them into a state of prose, and then 
she could not resist the desire she felt to know 
how " that young Brereton was going on ? " 
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" Hi9 is very ill now, I hear," replied Mr. 
Westcourt. 

"You hear," exclaimed Mrs. Priestman, 
" why I thought you attended him ? " 

" Oh no, only after his fall from his horse, 
and you know I was on Bsdaile's committee. 
No; they still have a Fenian from Abbots- 
wick to doctor him." 

"An Irishman, I hope you mean," said 
Stella, smiling ; " but do you know what is the 
matter with Mr. Brereton ? " 

"Great nervous excitability; he cannot 
sleep, or rest in his bed, he walks about the 
house looking thoroughly wretched, and seems 
in—" 

" A fair way to go out of his mind, I sup- 
pose," interrupted Mrs. Priestman, who liked 
stirring events to take place, and felt in quite 
a little bustle of excitement at the prospect of 
a busy i^yinter in that respect. 

"No, to have a bad illness, I hope not 
mental," replied Mr. Westcourt. 

"No wonder," said Stella. 

" No wonder indeed ! " thought Mrs. 
Priestman. 

Hardly had Mr. Westcourt left them than 
she said, " Oh, Stella, how I do wish you 
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could bring yourself to fancy that young 



man ! " 



Stella was already rather overwrought by the 
long conversation she had had with him, and 
this speech so strongly reminded her of hex* 
poor lost mother, that she burst into tears. 

*' Don't cry, my darling," said Mrs. Priest- 
man, misunderstanding the cause of her 
grief. "I don't mean to tease you about 
marrying him or any one, but it would be a 
good thing for yoa to be settled with a good 
steady, well-thought of, young man, whose 
name would be a protection to you." 

" I need no protection," said Stella, " I 
can protect myself! " 

"You will have very hard cards to play, 
my dear child, if after a while that young 
Mr. Brereton begins coming about you 
again ! " 

"I never mean to see him any more, I 
have made up my mind." 

" You do well, Stella. If you only knew 
half I know, you would keep to that reso- 
lution I am sure." 

" I mean to keep to it as it is, — I think I do 
know all you know," said she, with a haughty 
little gesture of impatience. 
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" No, dear cliild, you don't I Tell me, do 
you really mean never to see him again ? " 

" That is my intention. I may change my 
mind, but I think not." 

"You must not change, Stella, I have 
something to show you. You must let me 
read you a letter which will prove to you 
how very much better it will be for you to 
keep quite aloof from him ; if not, there will be 
so much talk, dear Stella." 

" As if I cared for talk ! " said Stella, with 
a jflash of her old spirit. " I only care for the 
talk as it affects his peace and character." 

" His character is in rather a bad state," 
said Mrs. Priestman, " but hush now, until I 
have read this to you; " and she began reading 
Mr. Waterlow's letter to her own servant, 
Marianne. 

. "Stop," cried Stella, " that is a servant's 
letter to a servant! What have we to do 
with it ? Where did you get it ? " 

" Oh, you need not be under any concern 
about that ; it came into my possession in a 
proper manner, and I think you will agree 
with me when we have read it, that we had 
better burn it, for it might do Mr. Brereton 
pore harm than he could ever recover." 
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That silenced Stella's scruples at once — ^that 
made her listen eagerly to the letter. She 
took it in her own hands when Mrs. Priest- 
man had finished reading it to her, and read 
it once more with flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes. Then she put it in the fire. "How 
disgusting it is," she said, *' whenever one 
comes in contact in any way, however remote, 
with the manners and morality of the ser- 
vants' hall ! Imagine such a creature as that 
presimiing to judge Philip I How he brings 
him and all of us down to his own pitifully 
low level ! But you are right in saying that 
would do Philip harm ; it would indeed do so 
with all who did not know how truly he loved 
Alice — ^how immeasurably superior he is to 
any temptation of money, how incapable of 
falseness." 

" I was not thinking of his good, Stella, 
but of yours, when I showed you that 
letter.'' 

" I am thinking wholly and solely of his," 
said Stella, her face beaming with generous 
kindness; "has he not enough to bear 
already without more ? I wonder where you 
got that letter?" 

" Never mind, my dear child, I came by it 
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rightly ; so you need have no anxiety on that 
account.'' 

• Mrs. Priestman's right and proper man- 
ner was this. She had run over to Ravens- 
burgh one day for an hour or so to see if all 
was going on right in her house, and, not 
being expected, had captured this prize in 
Marianne's workboX. She had seen a corner 
peeping out of it, and having high ideas of 
the supervision a mistress who is wishful to 
do her duty should bestow on those under 
her authority, she carefully read it with a view 
of ascertaining whether that love affair was 
going on in spite of her or not. Having read 
it, she took possession of it for Stella's sake, 
lest she might be compromised by the way 
she was spoken of in it. 

She had sometimes had her doubts whether 
that letter ought not to be put into the hands 
of justice and its ministers, so that Philip 
might be hanged as he deserved ; but partly 
because she did not want to confess how she 
had come by it, and partly because she did 
not want to turn informer against Philip, and 
still more because Stella was so mixed up in 
the affair, she had been perfectly silent until 
now. Marianne of course dared make no 
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inquiry for a lost love-letter of a mistress 
who expressly forbade all lovers. 

" Does that decide you to give him up ? — 
it ought/* said Mrs. Priestman. 

"You and I shall never agree about Mr. 
Brereton, and I love you too much to say 
half I might feel tempted to say. It does 
decide me to give up all acquaintance with 
him, but only for his sake, that he may never 
be spoken of as caring for me; but I am 
so sorry for him that I should like to see him 
once to explain to him that I am only doing 
it by force, as it were." 

" By force ?" exclaimed Mrs. Priestman, 
" when you know as much as you do I 
Stella, you know crimes do occur, and 
though of course one does not expect one's 
friends to be the people to commit them, 
still they may." 

"For Heaven's sake, be silent," cried 
Stella. "If I really thought you believed 
such a thing as you hint at, I am afraid I 
could not like you." 

And then Mrs. Priestman, who was afraid 
of Stella's anger, and who besides that did not 
quite believe Philip guilty, though . she cer- 
tainly did not believe him innocent, slipped 
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away gradually from all adherence to her 
previously expressed opinions, and took re- 
fuge in a tremulous train of falsehoods, or 
what seemed to be falsehoods; for she ac- 
tually was capable of holding two opinions 
diametrically opposed to each other. This 
Stella was not, neither could she feel much 
sympathy with any one who was ; so she cut 
the conversation short, and retreated to her 
own room, hardened in her resolution of 
giving up aU acquaintance with Philip. 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

^* All the good that maj 
Be wish'd upon thy head, I cry Amen to it.*' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

" Proud of employment, willingly I go." 

Love*8 Labour Lost. 

TT was not unnatui-al that after all the 
excitement and suffering of the past three 
months, Philip Brereton should feel iU, He 
struggled against the overpowering listless- 
ness and melancholy which oppressed him, 
but he knew he should never get well 
at Swinstead; he must go somewhere, 
where he would not at every moment be 
reminded of the black day, which had 
changed for him the aspect of eveiything 
under heaven. His illness was purely mental, 
and work and entire change of scene was the 
best cure for it. . He had tried work, and 
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had given himself up to improving his estate, 
and making every change likely to benefit his 
tenantry; but that being well set a-going, 
what was he to do next ? It was the time 
when the French and German war was raging, 
and men's minds were fiill of pity for the 
victims who fell daily. A friend of Philip's 
was going to the seat of war on the chari- 
table errand of distributing food, clothing, 
and medicine to all who needed it. Philip 
tried to make some arrangement by which he 
could accompany him. Surely, he thought, 
work of that kind would drive the cruel past 
out of his recollection. Thef danger was an 
agreeable element in the project, for what did 
he now care what became of him ? 

His mother was not a very sympathizing 
companion. After the first shock of Alice's 
death was over, she had had no feeling with re- 
gard to it stronger than that of relief. She 
would not believe that anyone inRavensburgh 
could spread reports about her son except for 
electioneering purposes, and she was con- 
vinced that having been engaged to a Roman 
Catholic was what had lost Philip his election, 
and did not scruple to say so. She left Swin- 
stead, and Philip was not sorry, and now he, 
I 2 
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too, was going, for lie had determined on this 
expedition to France, 

His thoughts often turned to Stella, who 
used to be such a true friend to him, but who 
had since her illness never answered one of 
his letters herself, nor sent so much as a mes- 
sage to him. Was she too ill to write, or had 
she, too, changed to him ? He felt he should 
like to see her before he went away. She 
was so closely bound up with the past that 
she seemed to stand in a different relation to 
him to all other persons, and he could not go 
away without visiting her. When he heard 
Mrs. Priestman had returned to Eavensburgh 
he resolved to go and hear how Stella was, 
and what were his chances of seeing her if 
he went to say good-bye. 

Mrs. Priestman received him with the re- 
spect which she considered due to his station, 
and the coldness befitting a Christian when 
unwillingly brought in contact with one 
who has committed one of the deadliest of 
the seven deadly sins. There was a certain 
sorrowful reticence in her manner, coupled 
with a strong desire to make the most of the 
only opportunity she was ever likely to enjoy 
of speaking to a murderer ; for she had quite 
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made up her mind that there had been a 
murder, and having once become familiarized 
with the delicious feeling of living in a village 
notable as having been the scene of such a 
crime, she would not willingly let that dis- 
tinction be taken from her. She sat down 
stiffly, with her face fiiU of a solemn expect- 
ancy ; but she was mentally repeating every 
text she thought applicable to the situation. 

" I think," said Mr. Brereton, " you have 
just returned from Newcastle.'* 

Mrs. Priestman bowed, and admitted the 
fact ; but when he asked if she had left Miss 
Vane there, and how she was, she felt her 
cheeks flush with righteous indignation, and- 
she replied austerely that she had left Miss 
Vane there, and that she was well, and likely , 
to remain so if only left quiet. Mr. Brereton 
was by no means unconscious of the slightly 
hostile tone of Mrs. Priestman's replies, but 
attributed it to possible shyness, and did not 
seem to observe it. He told her he was going 
to leave England, and wanted to see Stella 
before he did so. Would Mrs. Priestman tell 
him if she were well enough to see him ? 
Mrs. Priestman said Miss Vane was well 
enough to see " him, or anybody," but added, 
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that ste thought it would be as well not " to 
try her too much.** 

" Oh/* said Mr. Brereton, " if you think it 
would hurt her, I will certainly not go ; I can 
write.** 

Then Mrs. Priestman became very nervous 
and afraid, lest she should have gone too far, 
and said, she " did not suppose it would hurt 
her health, for she was well, and could bear 
anything now ; but all she meant was, that 
she thought it would be a pity for Mr. Brere- 
ton to go to Newcastle ; it was a long way, 
and if Miss Vane could not see him, there 
was all his journey for nothing.** 

" Do you mean she is likely to wish not to 
see me ? ** cried Philip. " Do you mind 
telling me what you do wish me to under- 
stand?** 

Mrs. Priestman said she meant nothing; 
she was only thinking to herself what a vexing 
thing it would be to take a journey like that 
in vain. 

Philip felt very curious to know what she 
did mean, but he saw she was such a foolish 
woman, nothing but folly would be got from 
her, so he rose to go, thoroughly tired of her 
unintelligent vacillations. 
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She thought she had offended him, for she 
knew that in " high circles " a quarter of an 
hour was the proper time to spend in making 
a call, and. he had only sat nine minutes. 
"You must not let me influence your con- 
duct, Mr. Brereton," said she*; "it was only 
my idea that it would be just as well at pre- 
sent not to go and see Stella ; I know she 
likes to be very quiet." 

" Did she say she did not want me to go 
there ? " said he impatiently, driven to the 
point of plain speaking by her foolish reti- 
cences and disclosures. 

"No, I can't quite say she did; at least 
she did not say it as a message to you, and I 
ought not to repeat the things she says to me, 
for you know she and I are so very friendly, 
that she often says things to me which she 
does not mean to go farther ; but, Mr. Brere- 
ton, if you have any hesitation about it, let 
me advise you not to go and see her until you 
come back." 

"Oh, nonsense I" exclaimed Philip, de- 
spising the poor little weak-minded woman too 
much to be angry with her. " What on earth 
would be the good of that ? Why, how do 
I know I ever shall come back ? Considering 
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the place I am going to I should think I have 
a good chance not to do so." 

" Oh, Mr. Brereton, then I am sure if any- 
thing should happen to you, I hope you wiU 
be foimd well prepared." 

He turned in surprise and irritation, but 
checked himself, for after all, he thought, it 
is a very kind wish, and so all he said was, 
" I hope I may, madam." 

"And you won't go to Newcastle?" she 
added, returning to the consideration of the 
shortest of the three journeys supposed to lie 
before Philip. 

"Yes, I will. You won't tell me your 
reason for wishing me not to do so, but I 
shall go, and then if Miss Vane does not 
^Tish to see me, she will say so, and I shall 
understand so ;" and he took leave of her, 
wondering what on earth the stupid little 
woman meant. He hardly believed Stella 
could so far have changed her nature as not 
to wish to see a poor fellow when he was in 
trouble, but he would certainly go and learn 
the truth. 

Mrs. Priestman was rather vexed with her 
own imprudent tongue after he had gone 
away, but she made up her mind not to say 
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anything to Stella of what had occurred, not 
for the sake of screening herself from blame, 
but because she wished to see Philip Brereton 
entirely banished from her thoughts. She 
half wished she had not said a word on the 
subject, but she had not much time to spend 
in repentance, for now that she was once 
more within the circle of illumination she 
had more than enough to do ; there were all 
her neighbours to see, and for some days the 
eye was never tired of seeing, nor the ear of 
hearing. 

Three days of blissfiil enjoyment, and then 
came the news that the collector of a ' gas 
company, which paid ten per cent, interest 
upon the trifling Qum which formed her 
capital, had absconded with 20,000Z., and the 
shareholders in consequence would have to 
go without a dividend for one year, if not 
more, and in her case it meant going without 
everything, for the little dividend paid coals, 
house-rent, provisions, and everything else 
that required to be paid for, and if it failed 
her she had nothing else wherewith to stop 
the gap. This winter, which was to have 
been so eventful to others, and therefore so 
happy to her— that is, so rich in topics of dis- 
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course — ^was now to be embittered by poverty, 
i^Jj by downright want. 

The very morning of the day on which 
PhiHp set off to Newcastle to see Stella, 
Stella received a letter with Mrs. Priestman's 
mournful news. With Stella, to think was to 
act, and as she had just the day before re- 
ceived a cheque of some importance from the 
gentleman who had taken the Grange, she at 
once sent it as a present to j^lrs. Priestman, 
insisting on her accepting it. Then she 
began to think what she could do to earn a 
little money herself, for Robert was ailing and 
required a doctor's care, and bills came in 
from time to time which he seemed hardly 
able to pay. Stella had no dread of work, 
had always looked forward to it as what she 
was bom to do, and she felt a perfect reliance 
in obtaining it readily. Something in New- 
castle would be best, and then she could live 
with Robert, and the Grange could be shut 
up until it was let again. 

While she was meditating on this subject, 
the railway was bringing Philip nearer and 
nearer to her. When he got out at the 
station, the first person he saw was Robert 
Vane seeing some poor parishioners off by train. 
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He watched how tenderly he dealt with them, 
looking after their comfort, and sparing them 
all trouble. When the train was gone, he 
•went and spoke to him. When Robert Vano 
saw who it was he hesitated and drew back 
for one moment, as if the sight of Philip was 
nnpleasing to him— then he coldly returned 
his greeting. 

"I am going abroad," said Philip, "and 
I have come here on purpose to bid good-bye 
to your sister. Shall I find her at home ?" 

Robert said she was at home, but she had 
not been strong lately, and he was half afraid 
she might not be able to see him. Could he 
take any message from Mr. Brereton to his 
sister ? He would convey his adieux to her 
if he liked. 

But Philip had come on purpose to see 
her, and was not to be shuffled out of his 
design by every person he met ; and he an- 
swered that he would go to Moorside Terrace 
and call on Miss Vane, and if she felt that 
she was not quite equal to the effort of seeing 
him he should be very sorry, but at any 
rate he had made the attempt ; and so saying, 
he cut the conversation with Robert Vane 
short, and went ofi^, in rather an impatient 
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and uncertain frame of mind. It was not 
easy to find the Terrace, but when he did so 
and rang the bell, he was shown into the 
landlady's sitting-room, whilst the servant 
took his card upstairs. He heard her go — 
he heard her voice as she spoke to Stella, he 
almost heard Stella's voice in reply to what 
she said ; but the reply as delivered to him 
was, that Miss Vane was very sorry, she had 
a headache, and could see no one. In deep 
vexation PhiKp Brereton turned to go, but 
even at the door he stopped and wrote hur- 
riedly on a card, "I am going abroad. I 
may be a very long time away — that depends 
on the war. I came to say good-bye — could 
you not see me fo^ a moment?" This time 
the answer was propitious, and he was shown 
upstairs. There, in a small, poorly-furnished 
room, he found Stella. She was dressed of 
course in black, and her face was rather pale; 
but she looked so pretty and kind, though 
reserved, that her appearance at once exer- 
cised a certain spell over him. He, too, was 
much changed; he was older and graver- 
looking, and there were some lines in his 
face which had never been there before. 
This was a painful sight to her. 
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" Forgive me," said he, " for having forced 
myself on you." 

" Forgive me," returned she, '* for having 
made it necessary. 

" Why did you do it ?" 

"I did not feel well," she said, "and, 
besides, I have hardly seen any one yet;" 
but she spoke in a low voice, and he did not 
trust her excuse. 

"I always know when you are saying 
something you don't quite mean, Stella — ^you 
can hide nothing from me you see, and your 
brother tried to prevent my coming, and so 
did Mrs. Priestman." 

" Did they ? " said Stella, " but I am very 
glad you have come. I should not have 
liked to think I had not said good-bye." 

And then he asked after her health, and 
shd after his, and when he was going, and 
what he was going to do ; but neither of 
them touched upon the great grief of their 
lives — Alice's name was not mentioned. She 
was vividly present in the mind of each, but 
each shrank from giving the other pain by 
speaking of her. 

He still wanted to know why she had been 
so unwilling to see him, but he deferred the 
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inquiry imtil lie went. For his part he felt 
happier than he had done for many a long 
day; she was so kind, gentle, and sympa- 
thizing. But, poor thing, what an imcom- 
fortable place she was in! She, with her 
sweet young face and gracious ways, could 
not but look well wherever she was; but 
this room, with its coarse, horsehair-covered, 
clumsy furniture, and gaudy lodging-house 
mirror and ornaments, seemed a cruelly 
ignoble sitting for her. And then he remem- 
bered she must be very poor, and he did so 
wish there was some way of conveying some 
of his abundant wealth delicately into her 
possession. The thought made him silent 
and absent. 

"I have heard," said Stella, "of all the 
good you have been doing at Swinstead. 
I was so glad to hear of those cottages being 
rebuilt — and the baths." 

** All that is your doing, Stella; you made 
me think of that." 

**I know I did," replied Stella, blushing. 
" Forgive me, I am often ashamed when I 
remember how I spoke to you then." 

" Forgive you ! you have always acted like 
a dear, good, kind sister to me ; I wish I 
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could in any way return your kindness. If 
there was anything I could do for you — 
would you let me ? ** 

"Of course I would," said she; and then 
she remembered that in the eyes of the world 
they must seem to be friends no Iqiiger, and 
she drew back a little, and said, " I should 
have no hesitation in asking you to help me, 
if I wanted help — only — " 

" Only you won't. You are not going to 
say that, I hope ? " 

"No, but I think I am not likely to 
need it.'* 

" Won't you write to me while I am away 
— ^you used to write to me, Stella ? " 

" No, I think not. I must not.'' 

"Why?" 

"For a great many little reasons, not 
worth mentioning, only they make up one 
big one. It would be too long to explain, so 
don't ask me." 

" Nay ! " said Philip, " you must tell me. 
You did not want to see me to-day, you 
look as if you did not intend to see me in 
future — ^you won't write to me ; but, Stella, 
is it possible that you think ill of me ? that 
you are going to be like the people at Ravens- 
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burgh, who pass me without speaking, and 
think me — ^nay ! I cannot tell you what they 
think me, or half the things they say ! " 

" 1 1 oh, Philip I I think ill of you — never. 
Now, please believe this : if it should happen 
that I were f6rced never to speak to you 
again as long as I lived — ^if even I were to 
pass you in the street without speaking — ^you 
must not think it is because I have one bad 
thought of you, for I have not, and never 
shall have. Only it might happen that I was 
forced to do this, and then you must re- 
member what I say now." 

" Stella, how can you talk so — ^you whom 
I look on as my best friend? You must 
never do such a thing ; at any rate, if you 
do, you must tell me why; and if you 
think well of me, there can be no reason for 
it." 

Stella blushed, though he did not see her, 
for she turned away so as to hide her face. 
How could she tell him why she did it ? It 
was for his sake she was willing to make this 
sacrifice — ^for it was a sacrifice to her — ^but 
she could not explain that to him. He partly 
saw her blush, he partly guessed the cause. 
He felt a stirring of old tenderness for her. 
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she looked so desolate and sad, and yet was 
so sweet and unselfish. 

" Please say no more — please let me act as 
I think right, and don't ask why," said 
Stella : " I shall always feel friendly to you 
though I may not show it." 

" I will not torment you," said he, " but 
when I retm*n, I shall hope to see you some- 
times ; we won't talk about it now, perhaps 
then you will not refuse to do so." 

" Only, if I do," said Stella, " do not you 
be angry." 

"And you promise to tell me if there is 
anything I can ever help you in — a letter will 
do that." 

" Yes ; only first I must always try to help 
myself." 

And then they spoke a while of the past, 
and then he left her ; but their meeting and 
their parting were both grave and reserved ; 
theirs was the manner of old friends who had 
gone through the fire of suffering together, 
and when he left her Stella felt that she had 
bid him farewell for ever ; though to avoid an 
explanation which was so difl&cult, nay, so 
impossible for her to give, she had veiled her 
design, and only spoksn of such a contingency 
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as remotely possible. And now the time had 
come when she must prove that her former 
professions of willingness to work were not 
mere idle words, for it was absolutely neces- 
sary that she should do something to eke out 
their tiny income. She herself had seventy- 
five pounds a year, and beyond that nothing 
but the furniture at the Grange. The house 
would be almost certain to let again next 
summer, and for a good sum too ; but in the 
meantime, it was an expense. She had it 
shut up, and then there was only the rent to 
pay. Her brother had £130 a year, but the 
calls on his purse were numerous, and now 
he was ill, and there were doctor's bills to 
look forward to. There was no time to lose 
in seeking employment, but what was she to 
do ? Teaching is almost the only caUing left 
open to women, but for that she had little 
liking, and no talent ; at least, so she imagined. 
But all other occupations she proposed to 
herself implied a certain loss of what is tech- 
nically called caste. Did it matter about 
losing this same caste ? She took a morning 
to think the question over, and made up her 
mind that it did not. If only she could obtain 
some remunerative employment which she 
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could carry on in her own home, surely she 
would be much happier working quietly at it 
there, even though it were something which 
decidedly partook of the nature of trade, than 
she would be if she went into a family to 
teach ? In the latter case she would occupy 
a semi-dependent position, and never be 
mistress of her own time, or movements, but 
yet she would keep a certain hold on " gen- 
tility ;" whereas, on the other hand, she would 
be comparatively free, but she would un- 
doubtedly have dropped in the social scale. It 
could not be helped, if people were fools 
enough to despise her for trying to earn 
her living, they must do so. She would 
never have time enough to fret about it, even 
if she had the inclination. 

But what was this trade-tinctured employ- 
ment to be ? Every line of life seemed fully 
occupied by men, and the competition so 
great that where men even were worsted, 
women could have very little chance. She 
had a little book recommending women to 
work, and pointing out what things they 
could best do. They could, it said, easily 
earn a livelihood by polishing silver ; it was 
light, feminine employment, and the delicacy 
K 2 
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and fineness of their touch made them pecu- 
liarly capable of doing it well. She dressed 
herself, and tried to make herself look as staid 
and old as a girl of nineteen could, and went 
to a large silversmith's in one of the principal 
streets. She asked to see the master alone, 
and with some diflficulty gained her point. 
He looked at her very doubtfully, but as -she 
spoke very sensibly, and with perfect openness, 
he began to perceive that she was in earnest, 
and not a runaway girl, defying her Mends. 
He agreed to all she said, granted that occu- 
pation was good for women, and women good 
for the kind of work Stella was seeking, but 
he .flatly refused to give any to her, because, 
as he said, " Every man in his workshop 
would, if he took a woman on, give him 
notice to leave before a week was over." 

" Why should they do that," said Stella, 
'* if the women work well ? " 

" Because men people have trouble enough 
to get work for themselves without women 
stepping in, and taking half of it ! " 

"But do you think that right?" asked 
Stella. 

" It's not what I think — ^it's what they 
think! I would have no objection to give 
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you work myself, paying you woman's wages 
of course — " 

" Why woman's wages ? " exclaimed Stella. 
" If I worked as well, and did as much as 
they, why should I not be paid as they 
are?" 

" Think of the diflFerent value of their time ! 
What's a woman's time worth ? " 

"Well, wiU you do- that?" said Stella, 
swallowing her anger. "Will you give me 
work, and pay me what you think right? " 

" No, I cannot, for I tell you plainly, if I 
did, I might just as well shut up my shop, for 
there is not a man in England would work 
in it." 

" But how unjust! " said Stella, with a flush 
of indignation. She did not quite believe it. 
She would have liked to go and ask the men, 
telling them the whole truth, and she had a 
strong faith in finding them chivalrous enough 
to share their bread with her. 

" Unjust you say it is ! Well, I don't say 
it is not, miss, but I am telling you the truth ; 
and if you go through and through the town 
you will hear the same wherever you go. But 
there are better things for women people to 
do than plague themselves with work. When 
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you are married and have a house of your 
own to look after, you will have many a good 
laugh over the day you went seeking such 
work as this ! '* Stella smiled as she went on 
her way, and thought to herself that if she 
had not dismissed all idea of ever marrying 
from her mind she would not have tried to 
get work in a shop. No one she was likely 
to care for would ever come to seek her 
there. But years ago she had for ever lost 
the only man she could have married, so she 
was fettered by no considerations of this kind. 
Still it was strange how every one, high or 
low, combined to show her how very far she 
was off the track when she sought to gain a 
livelihood by any other means. She tried two 
more shops, but the result was the same. 
Finding wherever she went that manual 
labour was monopolized, and jealously guarded 
by the other sex, she did not waste time in 
useless regrets, or make any vain attempts to 
introduce a change, but at once put an adver- 
tisement into the local paper to say she 
wanted a situation as a governess, and the 
very day after its appearance she received a 
letter in reply. A massive, square envelope, 
glistening with polish, and as thick as the 
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soles of some ladies' boots, and nearly as large 
as their sitting-room in Robertas lodgings, 
with stupendous and gorgeous armorial bear- 
ings, was brought to her ahd opened by her 
with awe-struck reverence. She read as 
follows : — 

'' 13, Norfolk Street. 

"Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins presents her 
compliments to Miss Vane, and will be dis- 
engaged to speak to her about the situation 
of educating the Miss Tompkins on Friday 
morning at ten o'clock precisely. Mrs. 
Sylvester Tompkins is wishful to meet with a 
young person to undertake that employment 
as quickly as possible, so if Miss Vane has 
made any other engagement, an early intima- 
tion, of that occurrence will much oblige 13, 
Norfolk Street, Newcastle." 

"What a graceful and poetical turn that 
last sentence has, Stella ! " said Eobert, 
when he read the note; "I don't think 
you could ever hit upon anything so inventive 
as that." 

" What shall I do ? " said she, dubiously. 

** Oh, be a good girl, and have a feeling 
heart for once in your life, and answer her 
note immediately ; it is but too evident, that 
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no time is to be lost in beginning the work 
of education in that house." . 

" Would you have me go there ? I seem 
to see Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins just as 
plainly as if I had known her all my life. I 
know I should not get on with her. She is 
a bustKng, active, vulgar woman, who wears a 
black silk apron, and always has a noisy 
bunch of keys in her pocket." 

" I don't hke her note certainly ; in fact, I 
hate people who talk of * young persons,'" 
said Eobert Vane, decidedly. 

" Oh I to that I am quite resigned. I have 
always known that I should have to be 
content to be a young person before I died. 
I resisted it at Eavensburgh, but I will resist 
no longer. I am a young person." 

" For my part, I should not hke you to teach 
that woman's children. She Kves in a grand 
house, I know it well, and I have no doubt 
you will find it full of * pampered menials,' to 
use the correct phrase, to no one of whom 
will Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins venture to 
speak with as much authority as she will 
when she speaks to you." 

"Never mind her, I want to make some 
money. Blessed will be the sight of her 
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cheques, and very happy we will be in the 
evening when our work is done. If she will 
only let me go quietly about mine, I will do 
my very best to make the Sylvester element 
triumph over the Tompkins part of the 
children." 

" There is a mocking spirit in you, Stella, 
which does not befit your station." 

" I shall have to keep it out of sight hence- 
forth, except in the very centre of the home 
circle. I am going to write to Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, and say that I will wait upon her to- 
morrow morning at the time she names." 

" She won't be up." 

" 1 1vill call again." 

" Your wings must be sprouting, Stella ; 
you are rapidly becoming an angel. But 
I don't hke your going out to teach." 

Stella was not going to put her hand to 
the plough and then turn back for a small 
matter, so she silenced him, but it was with 
a kiss. 

Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins lived in the most 
fashionable part of the town. Her house 
was massive and imposing . in appearance ; 
her butler most admirably dignified, we will 
not say haughty, for fear of over-praising, in 
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manner, her rooms redolent of the money 
which had been spent upon their decoration. 
Everything in them was overladen with orna- 
ment and hideous in form and colour. Mrs. 
Sylvester Tompkins herself was a tall, hand- 
some woman, with a strongly marked aquiline 
nose, and a still more strongly marked habit of 
command. She was dressed in a thick black 
silk, which might from its richness have issued 
from the stores of the good laird of Dumbie- 
dikes. She was evidently a woman of busi- 
ness, prompt, decisive, and capable, always 
knew exactly what she wanted, and how 
much she meant to pay for it, and was 
equally resolved to get her money's worth. 
She eyed Stella carefully as she came into 
the room, decided she was a pleasing-looking 
young person, a trifle too pretty perhaps, 
but that might possibly be overlooked, as 
there were no sons to be endangered in. her 
household, if she only knew anything. She 
began proceedings by saying, "I suppose. 
Miss Vane, you would not have come here, to 
a house like tJiis, unless you felt yourself com- 
petent to give instruction.'* 

Stella said she hoped she was competent, 
she had come to hear what Mrs. Tompkins 
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wished to have taught, and then she would 
be able to judge whether she was or not. 

" Oh, that won't answer at all," cried Mrs. 
Tompkins, "for my children must learn at 
any rate a, little of everything; they must 
know all the things people are expected to 
know ; I mean to pay well, so I have a right 
to be fastidious ; let me hear what you profess 
to teach, and then I will soon tell you if we 
are likely to suit or not/* 

"In the first place, English," said Stella. "I 
have had the good fortune to live near a very 
learned man, and he was so kind as to take 
great pains with my English, besides my 
father used to teach me when I was a little 
girl." 

" But, my dear young lady, I cannot see 
how you can have wanted that; you are 
English yourself, are not you ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then, I think it very odd if you required 
any one to take pains with you. Every one 
bom in England knows English; we won't 
count that ! " 

" Then French. I have had some advantages 
in studying and learning to speak that 
language," said Stella, with a sigh. 
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" Oh, French I take as a matter of course," 
said the lady. " I am glad you know it well, 
but I could not have thought of engaging you 
if you had not. I expect you to talk nothing 
but French — go on." 

"Latin, my father taught me with my 
brother." 

" Oh, never mind about that, that goes for 
nothing; it is a dead language, so no one 
need waste their time over that! Do you 
teach drawing ? " . 

"Yes, I am very fond of drawing, but I 
may not teach well." 

" Do you draw in heads ? " 

No : Stella drew in landscapes. 

Faint signs of disapprobation from Mrs* 
Sylvester Tompkins. 

" And music," continued Stella ; " I know I 
can teach that." 

" Oh, music one expects; we need not say 
much about that^-any Italian ? " 

"A little, very little." 

" I don't want much ; " and then Mr&. 
Tompkins proceeded to explain her views on: 
female education. She did not want her 
girls made ridiculous by being taught things 
which were " unusual." 
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" As, for instance ? " inquired Stella. 

"Well, if you will excuse my saying it, 
Latin, for one thing; women are never ex- 
pected to know that. Then physical geo- 
graphy; plain geography, of course, I want, 
at least in moderation, for if the girls have so 
many things besides to do that they have not 
much time for it, I do not consider it is of 
any importance to go far into that, for they 
are girls who will have good fortunes, and 
they are quite sure to travel about, and see 
where places are for themselves. They must 
speak French well, play well, write pretty 
hands, and know where quotations come 
from." 

Stella was sure Mrs. Tompkins was going to 
finish off by saying, " I am extremely sorry, 
my dear Miss Vane, that you and I are not 
likely to suit ; but you see you are not at all the 
kind of young person I had in my eye. Good 
morning to you." But, on the contrary, 
after undervaluing everything Stella seemed 
able to teach, she turned to her abruptly 
and said, " And what will you come here five 
hours a day for?" 

Stella named the salary she wished to have 
—rather a high one. 
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Mrs. Tompkins said, "It is liigh, but 
you shall have it. I like to be able to say 
I pay any young person who has employ- 
ment in my house well; but mind, I shall 
expect to see a marked improvement in 
the Miss Tompkinses at the end of every fort- 
night." 

It was a relief to Stella that she had not 
said once a week. 

" By-the-bye,** exclaimed that lady, "it 
really says a great deal for you. Miss Vane, 
that I have never thought of a reference till 
this moment. I am generally very business- 
like." 

Stella explained that she could show no 
testimonials as to her power of teaching, for 
she had no experience as yet ; but she was 
sure that friends at Ravensburgh would re- 
commend her in other respects." 

" Eavensburgh ! Ravensburgh ! What is 
it makes that name so familiar to me ? What 
was it that happened there ? Oh ! — I know r 
well, it is no matter now. By-the-bye, does 
not Lady Letitia Brereton live there ?" 

" Yes, very near ; two miles off." 

" She is a very fine-looking woman, very — 
so aristocratic ! The Duchess of and 
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Lady Letitia Brereton were both at the last 
High Sheriff's ball here, and every one said 
that Lady Letitia looked far more of a 
duchess than the other did ! K you come 
from Eavensburgh, no doubt you have •con- 
trived to see over her house some time or 
other ; is it very handsome ? I should like 
to know how it is by mine." 

" Oh ! Swinstead is an old place, but it is 
very handsome." 

" Did she live in much style ? Had she 
many parties ? Did she ever come into 
Ravensburgh?" 

" Yes, she gave a great many parties and 
balls. She never came into Eavensburgh 
except to sde us." 

• "To see you, my dear — what do you 
mean?" 

" I m!ean to see us — to call on us ; my 
father was the rector of Eavensburgh," re- 
plied Stella, standing her ground. 

" But she never asked you to any of her 
parties, did she ?" 

" Oh yes, very often ; we went, to nearly 
all she gave." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins, 
in a tone as if she had been saying, " Be 
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careful ; now you know you are not speaking 
the truth!" 

Stella looked at her in amused surprise. 
She knew very little about ranks and stations, 
and how very exclusive these great ladies 
sometimes can be when they have nothing to 
gain by being otherwise, , her early acquaint- 
ance with Phihp having softened all these 
hard lines of demarcation for her. 

" She noticed you, then?" said Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, in undisguised amazement. 

" Why not ? " said Stella, inclined to laugh 
outright. 

"My dear, .she. walked through the ball- 
room here as .if. she/iWere the Queen of Eng- 
land, and hardly found one person in the 
room good enough to\speak to; but I do 
beUeve that is the very reason why ail the 
people here thought so much of her." 

" She did that kind of thing sometimes at 
Ravensburgh, but not often," said Stella, 
calling to mind long-forgotten little vexa- 
tions. 

"Well, you shall tell me all you know 
about her some other day when we have more 
time, but I am surprised !" 

"There is one thing which I ought to 
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mention to-day, though I had nearly for- 
gotten to do so," said Stella ; " I don't know 
that it will make you think differently about 
engaging me, but I must tell you that my 
brother is a Eoman Catholic priest. I am of 
the Church of England." 

If Stella had proclaimed this fact before 
telling of the toleration shown to herself at 
Swinstead, she might have lost her situation 
— nay, would certainly have lost it : as it was, 
if she was noticed by Lady Letitia, invited 
to dinners and balls there, she must be a 
young person of such undoubted respect- 
ability and position, that Mrs. Tompkins did 
not feel inclined to lose sight of her for a 
trifle. 

"You are sure you are a Protestant?" 
said she, with a searching glance at Stella. 

" Yes." 

" Then mind you remain so. How can 
your brother be so foolish ? Did he ever go 
to Swinstead ? Did they ever ask him ? Not 
I should think if they knew that ! " 

Stella explained that he had never lived, 
there, and then she took her leave well 
pleased. Mrs. Tompkins' character was one 
which was entirely new to her, and not one 
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she felt disposed to like; but she had got 
work, and would do her best to do it well ; 
the money would provide every comfort for 
Eobert,and she was only expected to spend five 
hours daily with her pupils, and then she was 
free. If she was tired, she had time to re- 
cover ; if angry, time to get good-tempered 
again before 9.30 a.m., when she was to sit 
down at the head of the big table in the school- 
room. These were Stella's thoughts; but 
Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins was sitting at home, 
" wasting a good hour in the best part of the 
day," revolving various projects in her mind. 
She would take this Miss Vane to some of 
the Newcastle balls with her. If they went 
to one where Lady Letitia happened to be, 
and Lady Letitia "noticed" Miss Vane, it 
would be the very least Miss Vane could do 
to introduce her to the kind friends who had 
bought her her ticket and taken her — ^nay, 
who had perhaps even bought her a dress 
and other things; for on such an occasion 
there was no knowing how liberal they might 
. feel inclined to be ; but, surely, if Miss Vane 
were speaking to her ladyship, and saw a 
kind friend like Mrs. Tompkins standing by, 
she would present her to her; and theii 
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Mrs, Tompkins, tall, powerful woman as she 
was, began to think that if ever the day came 
when she had a long conversation with such 
an exalted personage, she should drop with 
joy. Not that the conversation itself would 
give her so much pleasure ; it would not be 
that, but the sight of the envious glances 
that would be cast on her by every one in 
the room, and the feeling that for evermore 
she could speak as if on terms of intimacy 
with the nobility ; besides, one thing led to 
another, and now Mrs. Tompkins' mighty 
mind was quite overthrown, as she thought 
of the possibilities held in the keeping of the 
future. 

But Stella little knew how this chancy 
mention of Ravensburgh and its magnates 
had smoothed her rugged path. 



L 2 



CHAPTER. IXi 

" My last night's sleep was very sorely haunted." 

Coleridge. 

" Is it gone ? my pulses beat — 
What was it ? a lying trick of the brain ? 
Yet 1 thought I saw her stand, 
A shadow there at my feet" 

Tennyson. 

T IFE at the Castle was mucli the same as it 
had been ever s^nce the calamity which 
had befallen its inmates. Dr. Etheredge 
would touch his book no more. He did not 
deny that it cost him something to give up 
the beloved occupation of his lifetime, and to 
see it roughly and imperfectly completed by 
the hands of another ; but it was a sacrifice 
which it pleased him to make, and, besides 
that, he had a yet greater in view ; but until 
his projects were matured, he said nothing 
of it to his wife. Mrs. Etheredge watched 
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over him as if lie were a sick child, feeling 
quite happy if she coiild but win a smile from 
him, and spending her time in preparing httle 
tempting dishes to lure him to eat, or hunting 
through the advertisements for books which 
he might like to read ; and yet nearly all her 
SQhemes ended in disappointment, for his 
whole mind was filled with plans for the 
future, and he sat for hours together thinking 
these over, and wondering whether he should 
ever be able to carry them out. 

*'How I do wish I knew what you are 
thinking of," said she, many a time. 

"My dear, you will know some day; as 
soon as my ideas are arranged I will tell 
you." 

"Is it anything which makes you un- 
happy ?" 

"No; on the contrary, it makes me 
happy." 

"Ah I thank God! But why not tell 
me?" 

" As soon as I see my way I will. It is 
no use to trouble you now ; you might not 
think as I do." 

"You know you never trouble me; and, 
John dear, did I ever think differently from 
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you on any subject for long ?" and she kissed 
him, and stroked his long, soft, white hair 
with love and tender worship. He was only 
forty-nine, but his hair was white as snow. 
. And now Mr. Stephenson .came down to 
consult Dr. Etheredge about some difficult 
passage, and Mrs. Etheredge fell into the 
background. 

"Do you understand?" said the Doctor, 
after explaining it. " Have I made it clear ?'' 

" I think so," repUed Mr. Stephenson, 
" but I am so puzzled sometimes, and so 
afraid of making mistakes ; if you could com^ 
into the library, just to sit near me without 
working yourself, it would be such a help to 
me. Do try to come." 

Mrs. Etheredge threw glances of gratitude 
and approval on Mr. Stephenson as he spoke, 
and she hstened hopefully for the Doctor's 
answer. 

" No, my boy, you will do it very well. 
You are the greatest comfort to me. It was 
a lucky day for me when you came to my 
house." 

Mr. Stephenson tried to speak, but broke 
down completely, and ran hastily out of the 
room. 
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"Poor fellow!" said Mrs. Etheredge, 
" your praise has quite upset lum. He has 
a very affectionate heart, and it troubles him 
terribly to see you in this way. I wish you 
would go to sit beside hini a little. It would 
please him so, and it is hardly fair to leave 
him to struggle on alone." 

" My dear Hester, if once I got upstairs, 
old habit would be too strong for me. I 
should soon begin to do what I don't want 
to do. Do not urge me." 

Though this was the very thing she longed 
for, Mrs. Etheredge was too unselfish to press 
him further. She said now, "That poor 
young man makes my very heart ache. I be- 
lieve he is very fond of you, and I am sure he 
frets about you, but there is something be- 
sides that makes him so miserable. I have 
found out all about it — he was in love with 
her!" 

"With Alice?" said the Doctor, letting 
his voice linger caressingly on the name. 

"Yes, with poor dear Alice. I never 
guessed it at the time, and, of course, he, 
poor fellow, coming to us in such disgrace, 
never dared to show it ; but you see, after 
all, it was only natural that he should fall in 
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love with the child. They were thrown to- 
gether every hour of their lives, and who 
could help loving her ?" 

The Doctor was silent : with all his love for 
WiUiam Hamilton, his dead friend, with all 
his own regard for Robert Stephenson, he 
never could have let his daughter marry 
a man with a bhght on his character, nor 
did he hke her name now she was dead to be 
mentioned even in the same breath with his. 

It was strange how Mrs. Etheredge had 
lost sight of that crime, and how all her old 
repugnance to Robert Stephenson had been 
conquered by his manifest devotion to her 
husband, and his deep sympathy with their 
sorrow. She knew he had loved AUce, for 
he had owned it to her one day, and said she 
must not think she was the only one who was 
broken-hearted about Alice's death ; he had 
loved her ever since he first saw her — ^had 
treasured up some little flowers she had once 
given him, and as long as he lived would 
never cease to mourn her loss. He had 
shown her the flowers, and she had seen the 
big tears roll down his face as he looked at 
them. That very day Mrs. Etheredge, out of 
her love and kindness, and pitying his grief 
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for the child she had lost, had gone to her 
store of relics, and separated one long tress 
of golden hair from that which had been cut 
from her poor daughter's head; had put it 
delicately in fair white paper, and laid it on 
Robert Stephenson's table, addressed to him 
with her love — ^his name written in characters 
all indistinct, from the trembling of her hand 
as she wrote. The sight of this had nearly 
broken his heart. 

He had long been ill and woefully out of 
spirits, and living in Ravensburgh Castle, 
now more oppressively lonely than ever, did 
not tend to restore him. Without, during 
this wintry weather storms raged — ^the sea 
beat high against the cliffs, and more than 
one good ship perished, all but within sight. 
Within, the only change he had from his 
work was the sight of his two old friends 
bowed down by sorrow. He often felt he 
should lose his mind. He often thought he 
had lost his mind, for the silence and still- 
ness of all that was human within the walls 
of the Castle was something terrible ; and at 
night, the sight of his room which he had 
never liked, filled him with ghostly terror. 
He could not sleep. He felt as if soft white 
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hands came from the hollow archway behind 
his bed, and passed themselves hghtly over 
his face. If he slept a restless sleep, he 
awoke in a fright, feeling sure he perceived 
that touch on his forehead, T!he darkness 
was awful to him, and if he struck a light it 
was worse, for there were so many points in 
his room which he dared not look at ; and 
yet he never ventured to ask for another. 
He thought they would consider his request 
so very strange that he never could bring 
himself to make it, but in that room he dared 
not sleep, nor try to sleep ; so now night after 
night, he moved his bedding away into 
another, close by his own, and transported 
it back again in the morning. But, alasl 
he moved away many of his ghostly fancies 
also. 

" Oh ! honey Mr. Stevison,'* said the 
old cook one morning, as she met him in the 
passage with all his sheets and blankets in 
his arms, "is it you I hear moving about 
that way every morning ? Whatever are you 
doing, sir ? " 

** It is that room, cook," said Mr. Stephen- 
son, making a virtue of necessity, and con- 
fessing the truth. '^It is that room gets on 
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my nerves. I do believe it is haunted ! At 
^nj rate, I can't sleep a wink in it." 

'* Now, whoever has gone and told you it 
is haunted ? People should have more sense ! 
That's the way they came about me when I 
hired to this place, and kept telling me there 
was a * haunt,' but I always refused to take 
any notish on them." 
. "What is a haunt?" 

" A ghost, to be sure, sir." 

" "Well, so there is," replied Mr. Stephen- 
eon. " I declare there is something in that 
room that comes night after night, and — 
but it is no use talking, I don't want to be 
laughed at;" and he was silelit, but stood 
looking irritated and perplexed. 

" Well, sir, it's not for me to say there's 
no such things as ghosts, and I'm not going 
to do it; but I've always heard there's a sure 
way of deahng with them if there is, and that 
is saying the Lord's Prayer over to them 
backwards. It may answer, and you might 
think it worth while to try it ; but saying it 
forwards has always done for me." 

"Now, my good woman," said Eobert 
Stephenson, "be so kind as not to go and 
make a great story of this, for I don't want 
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tb be supposed to be a great baby who cannot 
sleep for fear of ghosts ; but this I do say, 
there is something strange in that room, and 
it is very uncomfortable not to be allowed to 
get any rest." 

" Do you like the room you have had your 
bedding in, sir ? Do you find you can sleep 
well there?" 

Robert Stephenson hesitated one moment, 
and then said boldly, " Yes, I sleep like a top 
there!" 

The miserable man ! who had tossed rest- 
lessly about the whole night, free perhaps 
from imaginary ghostly visitations, but not 
from his own tormenting thoughts. 

" Then set your bedding down, sir, and 
I'll make up your bed, and move your things 
in there. Nay," continued she, seeing him 
hesitate, " it's nothing to missis which room 
you have ; indeed, if she knew you were not 
comfortable, she would be bonny and bad 
about it, sir — she is always studying what 
she can do for you. After the master, poor 
man, you come next in her thoughts. I do 
believe she thinks as much of you, sir, as if 
you were her own." 

"Do be silent, cook!" said he, impa- 
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tiently. " Let me just say one word about 
moving my things. I have no time for all 
this talk." 

" Ah, but it's quite true, sir ; there was that 
night, the back end of last week you know, 
when you would go out in the life-boat, and 
everybody about the place said there was 
sure to be a misfortin' with her, and the 
missis, poor body, was that bad till you 
came back, we could do nothing with her." 

" I wish to God I never had come back ; 
rd rather by far have gone to the bottom !" 
exclaimed Robert Stephenson^ goaded by the 
woman's talk, and infinitely more so by his 
own thoughts. He ran away, his eyes full of 
tears. 

"Oh, lawk a mercy!" said the cook to 
herself. "If it's the room is crazing him, 
why I've only just got him moved in time, 
and dear knows if even that ! " 

All she had said was but too true; he 
remembered, as he hurried away, how each 
day brought him fresh proofs of Mrs. 
Etheredge's tender care for him. If only 
she would let him take his chance ; and then 
on the table, in the court-room, he found a 
letter from his mother, entreating him, as 
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she always did, to lose no opportunity of 
showing his love and gratitude to the Doctor, 
who had been as a father to him. He crushed 
the letter in his pocket, and shut himself in 
the library. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Unnatural deeds, 
Do breed unnatural troubles , 
God, God, forgive us all." 



Macbeth, 



" Ordonis, Our links burn dimly. 
Isidore. A dark tale darkly finished ! " 

Coleridge. 

AN the night of December 23rd the train 
which was due at Newcastle at 6.40, was 
more than an hour late. Earely had locomotive 
battled with a stronger wind, or screamed 
through the darkness of a wilder night. 
The passengers were few for Christmas time^ 
and got away quickly, probably not one of 
them having poetry enough in his soul to 
think of the driver and j&reman, busy amidst 
a cloud of steam, and of their long night's 
work with fire and wind and rain. To-night 
the most desolate moor or shore over which 
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the train had sped its way, could not know a 
more merciless rushing of rain — rain caught 
up and whirled away in sheets of pallid 
whiteness — ^than the streets of Newcastle* 
The rattling upon the glass roof of the station 
told all passengers what they had to expect 
outside, after traversing the gloomy extent 
of its enclosure ; and no wonder the last of 
them unconsciously tightened his coat, and 
peered doubtfiilly for a moment into the dark- 
ness to the right and to the left, with a few 
lamps struggling for a much-vexed life, and 
rain splashing up from the pavement fiercely 
as with a vital force of its own. There were 
no cabs, and no one now was stirring but 
himself. A moment's involuntary hesitation 
before even the poor shelter of the outermost 
portico was relinquished; and then he was 
in the midst of the hurly-burly of wind and 
rain, sometimes conquering a Uttle bit of his 
way between the gusts, and sometimes almost 
deprived of breath and helplessly staggering, 
or leaning against the steady pressure of a 
long-continued wave of tempest. Sometimes 
he gained a short breathing space under the 
shelter of house or doorway ; then came a 
crossing or a street which was in the direct 
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line of the wind, and he felt himself the 
weakest thing it could find to play with, and 
trembled to hear the sound of its rushing 
upon him. Well for him that he knew the 
way he wished to go, for it was not a night in 
which to appeal to others for guidance, or to 
seek for dubious landmarks. 

At last he reached the place whither he 
was bound. It was a church decked out for 
Christmas, the joyous festival of peace and 
love. Peace and love — ^when had he known 
either ? The nave of the church was dimly 
lighted by a few stray lamps, but the aisles 
were almost dark. Vespers had long been 
over, and most of the congregation had de- 
parted before the storm began, but here and 
there a few scattered figures knelt in prayer, 
and, one by one, these sought the solace of 
the confessional. Neither priest nor penitent, 
nor place of shrift were visible, but a con- 
tinuous hum of whispering voices came from 
a remote corner of the darkened aisle, heard 
only between the crashing of wind and rain 
against the glass. None heard the stranger's 
approach, none looked up as he passed them. 
He, too, knelt. He, too, in his tui'n rose, 
and Avith downcast face and faltering gait 
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stole silently to the confessional, and there 
he began to unburden himself of a crime 
which, imtil that evening, had been known 
only to himself and God. It was Robert 
Vane's church, and Robert Vane was the 
priest who heard it. He had a wild and law- 
less congregation here in Newcastle. Poor 
Irish, with hot blood and quick tempers, and 
a habit of settling their disputes out of hand 
with knives, pokers, and coal-rakes ; and sea- 
faring men, who, when their vessels came into 
port, sometimes thought it well to seek absolu- 
tion for what might have happened since they 
last were in an English-speaking country; 
and foreign sailors too, with their reckless- 
ness of human life and superstitious belief 
that aU would be made right if only they went 
to confession. He was well used to hear of 
deeds of violence and cruelty, but when this 
man began to speak, he listened with a little 
gasp of horror, and he leant his head against 
the partition which separated them, and for 
a time could hardly say the few words required 
of him. For he had heard of the crime — ^he 
knew the place where it had happened, and 
he believed he knew who it was who spoke. 
He still spoke, and Robert Vane still listened j 
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but all the time lie listened, there was a 
strange double current of existence going on 
for him ; for though he was so conscious, so 
painfully conscious of all that was being said 
to him, that he was almost faint with sick- 
ening hatred, contempt — nay, loathing for 
the speaker, whether he would or no, the 
turning point of his own life would start up 
in vivid relief before his mental vision ; that 
time when the gentleness and sweetness and 
bright beauty of one who had crossed his 
path had nearly made him lose his way in 
life. From the dim background of the 
twilight-darkened room, in which those 
evenings long ago had been spent, rose up a» 
never-forgotten face — a pale young face lit by 
the flickering fire, and her voice seemed to 
sound once more in his ears, and again his 
h,eart seemed to sway to it as he heard it, 
and all the time that other voice was still 
going on — that hatefiil story was still un- 
folding itself. He breathed heavily, and lis- 
tened. Only a few nights before a man had 
knelt in the very same place, who had been 
ringleader in a deed of piracy on the high 
&eas. He had committed murders without 
^nd, was guilty of the blackest treachery, and 
M 2 
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yet Robert Vane would rather have touched 
his hand than that of the man now speaking. 

There was a brief silence, and it was over. 
He had heard all, and by questions which it 
had been torture to him to put, he had leamt 
that all he thought was true, and now it was 
his own turn to speak. It was .not a case 
in which he could at once give absolution, 
penitent though the criminal might be, for 
many suflTered by his silence, and before he 
could be absolved he must set the hearts and 
minds of these at rest. 

The stranger strove in vain to turn Eobert 
Vane from this resolution, which to him 
seemed overstrained, but he was inflexible. 
Then this confession, this flight to Newcastle 
had been all for nothing, there was no way by 
which he could win peace and forgiveness. 
Every comfort, earthly and spiritual, was with- 
held from him, for the conditions this priest 
imposed on him were not such as he could 
fulfil, and his future was to be like his past, 
unhelped, unpitied of man or God. 

The church was all but dark now, and the 
stranger and the priest all but alone. Pain- 
fully the former rose to his feet, and made his 
way into the open air. Eobert Vane, too. 
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left his place and got home somehow, he 
hardly knew how. He told the servant to 
tell his sister that he had been caught in the 
rain, and was so very wet that as it was so 
late he thought it wiser to hurry off to bed at 
once; but his bed remained unoccupied for 
many a long hour, and if Stella had been 
wakeful, she might have heard him moving 
about his room, or pacing up and down until 
daybreak was at hand. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" No babble shall ihere be 
In this fool's land concerning him and me." 

Morris, 

OTELLA had four pupils, two nearly grown 
^ up and two much younger, and once 
daily Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins looked into the 
school-room as she passed, and said, "Now, 
girls, I do hope you are doing your best to 
apply yourselves;" and day after day she 
summoned Stella to a private interview, to 
make Kttle comments on her way of 
managing them. They were ordinary well- 
meaning, thoughtless girls, who had been 
superficially taught, and were now in a state 
in which it was supposed they might readily 
take a good polish. Stella did her best, but 
it was very diflBcult to keep the two eldest, who 
were already tasting some of the pleasures of 
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young - ladyhood, steadily to their work. 
They were always trying to talk of something 
which had happened at some party the night 
before, and were very diflBcult to control. 
Nor was Stella without some of the annoy- 
ances of her position, and the Stella of old 
would have found it very difficult to bear 
with patience all the little mortifications and 
vexations which from time to time fell to her 
lot, but she had learnt to possess her soul 
in quietness, and calmly do her appointed 
work. Then she had many a good happy 
thing to set against Mrs. Tompkins' caprices, 
or the children's ill-tempers. Did not the 
papers tell her of Philip's bravery and good- 
ness, how devotedly he worked day and night 
amongst the sick and wounded ? There was 
hardly a newspaper which came, which did 
not mention him in a way which made her 
heart swell with pride and pleasure. What 
did she care if Mrs. Tompkins did patronize 
her in a vulgar manner, and worry her with 
interferences ; all the main things of life were 
going on happily. Robert was himself again, 
and glad to have her working by him, and 
above all, Philip was proving himself to be all 
she had always thought him.' 
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Besides that there was a great pleasure in 
thinking that this her work had preserved to 
Mrs. Priestman her happy little home at 
Eavensburgh. The poor old lady, if left 
unaided, would have had to give it up and 
struggle with poverty. No ; the people who 
could not get work were to be pitied, but 
a well-filled day left no time for sorrow or 
regret. 

One bright day in April, Stella was with 
her two eldest pupils in the school-room. 
Lessons were over for the morning, and they 
were writing invitations for a large ball which 
was to take place in a fortnight, when Miss 
CaroHne Tompkins was to be formally intro* 
duced. Dazzled by the splendour of the 
Tompkins monogram in blue and gold, Stella 
wrote one note after another, enjoying as she 
did so all the little speeches made by Mrs. 
Tompkins as each new name on a long list 
was read aloud, invited, or struck off. " Pres- 
tons ! that is your father's doing, he thought 
we had better ask them — nice people, though 
they keep no conveyance. Ewbanks, yes; 
you know who they are, don't you. Miss Vane ? 
Mrs. Ewbank is sister to Mrs. Weldon, who 
knows so many languages and paints; Mrs. 
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Ewbank is odd, too ! AUertons ? No, don't 
send them a note ; I think as they said yester- 
day that Mr. AUerfcon was not expected to 
live through th^ day, it would only be an 
empty compliment to ask them. Mr. West- 
court ? Yes, Carry, I suppose we must send 
him one." 

Carry's usually pale cheeks were rosy 
with blushes, and she hung her head and 
looked foolish. Stella saw them, and won- 
dered if Mr. Westcourt was the gentleman 
she had lately so often heard Carry talking 
about as " Frederick "? She felt a moment's 
vexation. A woman measures what a man 
has thought of herself by the kind of suc- 
cessor he gives her. Carry was a pretty 
little thing, but she felt she was not compli- 
mented by this choice of his. It was the 
Mr. Westcourt she knew, for the moment 
after Mrs. Tompkins said, " By-the-bye, you 
perhaps can tell us all about this partner of 
Carry's? He comes from near Abbots- 
wick." 

"Yes, I know him," said Stella, " I did 
not know you did." 

" I can hardly say I do. Carry is the one 
who knows him best— and Mr. Tompkins." 
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At this moment the servant brought a card, 
and said a gentleman wished very much to 
see Miss Vane. He was in the library. It 
was Philip's card. 

" Oh, Miss Vane ! " cried Carry, glad of 
the diversion in her favour. " How you are 
blushing ! " 

"It is with surprise, then/* said Stella* ; 
"I did not know that the person who has 
brought this card was in England.'* 

"You hate him, whoever he is," said 
Carry, " I know you do." 

" Indeed I do not." 

" You would not say * person,* if you did 
not." 

But Stella made no defence, she was not 
listening. She knew the war was over, but 
she had not heard of PhiHp's return. She 
was very glad he. remembered her, but she 
would not see him. The servant was wait- 
ing ; she turned to him, and said, " Will you 
kindly tell the gentleman that I am engaged ; 
that I am very sorry, but I cannot, see 
him?" 

" My dear ! " cried Mrs. Tompkins, stoop- 
ing forward and seeing the name on the card. 
"You can see him quite well. You must 
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see him. By all means, go and speak to 
Mr. Brereton." 

" I had rather not," said Stella. 

" It will seem so strange if you do not." 

" Oh ! we are old friends. He will under- 
stand." 

"My love! I don't want him to under- 
stand that any person in my employment 
cannot see a friend when it is necessary, 
and particularly one like him." 

" You are very kind ; I will say all I wish 
on paper, if you will excuse me a moment ;" 
and she wrote a hasty note under the shadow 
of those big blue and golden letters. She told 
him how glad she was he was safely at home 
again; how sorry she could not see him. 
She begged him not to try to see her again, 
either at the Tompkins's or her own home. 

It was hard to have to do it, but if she and 
Philip now exchanged even the most simple 
greeting, and it was known, she knew all 
that painful gossip in Ravensburgh would 
revive again. ^ She sent her note, leaving 
Mrs. Tompkins convulsed with suppressed 
indignation at " a person like Stella ven- 
turing so much." She would have liked to 
ask some questions, but wisely refrained. 
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A few days after a letter came to Moor- 
side Terrace from Paris, to say that Philip 
had not liked to spend the greater part of 
a day in Newcastle without seeing her. 
That he had been for a week to Swinstead, 
had been so miserable there, that he made up 
his mind to go abroad again. That Stella's 
refusal to see her old friend had been the 
last painful incident of that most painful 
week. He would trust to time to change 
her ill opinion of him, or to make him able to 
bear it and all else at home. 

Poor Stella, who had no ill opinion of him, 
no wish but for his happiness, felt she must 
not, answer this letter — could not answer it. 
There was no explaining why she wished to 
avoid him. She knew she was right in doing 
so, every letter from Mrs. Priestman proved 
it ; for the old gossip wanted but a breath of 
confirmation to flame up with fury. So he 
went away again, — ^where, she did not know. 

This was in April. In May, Robert got 
the living of Ravensburgh; and Stella and 
he, of course, were obliged to go there as 
quickly as they could. ^ Stella had been 
seven months with Mrs. Sylvester Tompkins, 
and that lady thought it very hard that she 
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should lose her governess just when she had 
got her " put properly into her ways." She 
was sure they would never be able to live on 
their income at Ravensburgh ; but, notwith- 
standing that, they resolved to try. 

" You can try, of course ! " said Mrs. 
Tompkins ; " indeed, if you wish to do it, 
I know you will, for you have a strong idio- 
syncrasy of your own ; but you will find your 
mistake, I know." 

The joy with which Stella packed to return 
to the dear old Grange was the measure of 
what she must unconsciously have endured 
in Newcastle in their lodgings, in their de- 
sirable villa residence, breathing the dull, 
town air, bearing the affability of the Tomp- 
kins's menials, and the caprices of the 
Tompkins's themselves. She had been used 
to the bright, clear air of Ravensburgh, and 
in the Grange she had had light and space 
and the luxury of self-respect. Some houses 
have the power of depriving you of this, even 
if you are treading the very centre of the 
narrow track of duty. Who can stand up 
against the consciousness of living in a villa, 
with walls a brick and a half thick, with 
stucco facings to doors and windows, with 
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noisy neighbours living in a twin-brojiher of 
a house next door, and next door and next 
door again, ad infinitum, knowing that they 
too are, one and all, as cramped for space 
and deafened by sound, and deeply uncom- 
fortable in their sham gentility as you are in 
yours? In the old-fashioned Grange there 
were large rooms and wide easy stairs, and 
solid comfort, and the eye rested with plea- 
sure on the oak-pannelled walls. " Set my 
feet in a large room," was the prayer of the 
Psalmist ; and who that lives in a suburban 
villa does not feel a thrill of verification of 
the sentiment as he repeats the words ? 

It was like a return to youth to find they 
were actually going back to the old place. 
Stella and Robert packed and laughed, and 
cried with pleasure like children, and shook 
the smuts off their vestments, as they left 
Newcastle for eA'^er. 

Arrived at Ravensburgh, there was a 
certain inevitable sinking of the heart, when 
they thought that there would be no one in 
the house to welcome them; but Dorothy 
had been recovered from the place to which 
she had gone, and Barbara had come joyfiilly 
back to the old kitchen, which, of course, 
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meant Dickie Wiseman coming to the old 
chimney-comer again; and all looked so 
clean, and fresh, and delightful, that their 
hands and hearts were lifted up in grati- 
tude. 

" Oh ! doesn't it look clean, darling Ro- 
bert ? " cried Stella, " and won't we try to be 
happy ? and, oh ! look what splendid large 
rooms they seem after our lodgings 1 " 
Then there was so much to do, too ; there 
was good Mrs. Priestman to see, and all 
the people in the village, and the Btheredges, 
and the dear old garden, that was always 
visited as a friend. Until she got back to 
the Grange and these, Stella never knew 
how very hard life in Newcastle had been. 

She went up to the Castle the very first 
morning. She knew from Mrs. Ether edge's 
scanty little letters, so different from those of 
old, that Doctor Etheredge had given up his 
usual work ; so it did not seem so strange to 
her to see him sitting in the court-room with 
his wife, though it pained her to see how 
much older both looked. They received her 
very kindly, for she was almost like a child of 
their own, but after that there was a silence, 
each thinking of things long past. Then 
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Stella asked after the book, and when it was 
to be done, and was told " Very soon." 

" It is all we are now waiting for," added 
the Doctor. 

Stella wondered what he meant, and looked 
from one to the other in surprise, but the 
Doctor was gazing out of the window, and 
Mrs. Etheredge playing with her apron ner- 
vously, with eyes cast steadfastly down. 

" How do you mean waiting? " asked Stella, 
seeing neither of them would speak. 

Mrs. Etheredge made an attempt to reply 
and failed. Stella laid her hand on the 
Doctor's arm, and said, " You are surely not 
going away ? " 

Compelled thus to attend to what was 
passing, he said gently, " Yes, dear, we are ; 
don't look sad about it; you would not do so 
if you knew how very unhappy I am here, 
and how my heart would be lightened if once 
away and at work." 

"At what?" said Stella. "Forgive me 
for asking, but I know nothing, and I am so 
afraid you are going away altogether. Please 
don't." 

There was a faintly sympathetic look in 
Mrs. Etheredge's eyes which seemed to show 
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her heart was with Stella in all she said, but 
she was silent, and seemed listening to what 
was coming, though with no hope. Doctor 
Etheredge took Stella's hand, and held it 
affectionately : " Dear child, it will be hard to 
say good-bye to you, but I must go. I'll tell 
you all. I have been wishing, as perhaps you 
know, to spend the rest of my life in doing 
some real work, — Hester will tell you why; 
but it has been very hard to me to find the 
right kind of employment, and besides that I 
need not say that it has been very terrible to 
me to leave my dear wife, and yet sacrifices 
which cost nothing have no value. Still I 
never could have done it if she had not felt 
as I did, and been as ready and anxious as I 
to renounce the world and our life together 
here, and live henceforth for God's service." 

" I don't understand," said Stella, drawing 
a painful breath. She was sure there was 
some mistake. She knew Mrs. Etheredge 
could never be anxious to leave the Doctor ; 
no, not for the sake of anything in the whole 
world. She looked at her as she sat silently 
there in a state of high tension, mutely 
acquiescent in all Dr. Etheredge said. Slowly 
Stella drew from them that the Doctor had 
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long wished to become a missionary, ttat lie 
had shrunk from leaving his wife, that he had 
at last brought himself to the pitch of re- 
signing her together with all else he held dear, 
and going forth, owning nothing in the world 
but a heart .and soul bent on showing his 
wish to try to serve God in some way not 
easy to himself, or eagerly sought by others. 
But in his religion no one can leave a wife 
to become a priest without her full and entire 
consent and approval, and for a long time, he 
said, he thought this scheme which God had 
put in his heart for his comfort must be re- 
linquished, as he was sure his dear wife would 
never see him go willingly, and not for worlds 
would he seek to persuade her to do so ; but 
she, who had all along been the joy and 
blessing of his life, was strangely like-minded 
with himself, and he had found on talking to 
her that she, too, had been revolving some such 
project in her brain, but had hesitated about 
mentioning it to him for fear of influencing 
him. Now that they had thus confided in 
each other all was well, and he was going to 
carry out this project, which had reconciled 
him to life, and his wife would retire into a 
convent. 
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It was not possible ! Stella did not believe 
it. She looked from the one to the other 
without speaking, but no words that he ciould 
have used would have persuaded her that 
this scheme had had its birth in Mrs. 
Etheredge's brain. She had divined her 
husband's thoughts, had seen all the impor- 
tance he attached to carrying out this act of 
self-devotion, and had nobly resolved to help 
him by every means in her power, just as she 
had helped him to carry out every other wish 
of his heart all through her life. He did not 
see she was acting a part. Stella thought she 
did. She saw a face of set resolution ; she 
saw how nervously she clutched the edge of 
her apron, how afraid she was to look up, and 
from the bottom of her heart she loved and 
pitied her. 

" Do you really mean to do it ?" asked she, 
looking at Mrs. Btheredge. 

" Yes ; my part is easy. I shall spend my 
time in praying for him ; but, Stella, you do 
not know where he is going ; " and her head 
drooped lower and lower, and she sighed 
deeply. 

He was going on the Sz-Chuan Mission to 
China. That sounded remote and strange 
N 2 
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enougli, but the dreadfiil part of going there 
was, that every Chinese missionary makes a 
solemn vow on entering the country never ta 
leave it more. Once having begun his work 
there, he must never abandon it. The reason 
for this is that the Chinese Government is 
very jealous of foreigners learning anything 
about its internal policy, and only accords 
toleration to missionaries on the express 
understanding that an oath to this effect is 
taken. They must forswear all European 
ways, dress as Chinamen, and conform in all 
respects to the Chinese mode of life. Even 
then, this promised toleration often means 
only death or torture, and always means the 
utmost discomfort and poverty. Should any 
priest shrink from the life he has chosen, and 
try to return home, escape would be hopeless. 
He would be sure to be apprehended. by the 
Mandarins, and sent back to the jurisdiction 
of his mission. And this was the way the 
Doctor had chosen to end his life, and his 
poor wife, who had always found he needed 
all the care she could give him, was to see 
him go forth to drudgery, hardship, and 
perhaps death, and know that once gone she 
would see his face no more. Up to this time 
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Mrs. Btheredge had never seemed more than 
a dear, good, kind-hearted, loving woman; 
but if she were patiently, nay cheerfully, 
•enduring the prospect of this appallingly 
lonely future for the sake of letting her hus- 
band do what seemed likely to make him most 
happy, there was a touch of sublimity in her 
unselfish love. Stella knew that although 
the Doctor had taken this idea into his head 
of sacrificing himself vicariously, and had 
cherished it until it amounted to monomania, 
he was far too just and good to let his wife 
sufEer for it, or be compelled unwillingly to 
partake in it. She must have persuaded him 
that she wished it as much as he did, or it 
would never thus have come to be a settled 
thing between them. But it was hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that Mrs. 
Etheredge's strength would hold out to the 
end. Stella sat between them, looking from 
one to the other in dismay and perplexity. 
No doubt the Doctor was of the stuff martyrs 
are made of, a man of one idea, who would 
forget all for the sake of what he had under- 
taken to do; and he, with his facility for 
learning languages, would have great ad- 
vantages over others working in this way, 
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and as he had this i^ooted idea in his mind 
about his child he would, no doubt bo happier 
thus whatever came of it. If he had only 
not been married she could have seen him go 
with some degree of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Etheredge saw how distressed and 
bewildered she looked, and said, " You are 
thinking of all he will have to undergo, Stella. 
I wish he were not to be so far away, but he 
will have me to pray for him." 

No ; Stella was not thinking of him at all 
just then, but of her, shut up in dreary con- 
vent walls, never knowing whether the love 
of her life was alive or dead, well or ill, living 
in peace, or dying in torture, with twenty- 
four long hours every day in which to make 
herfeelf wretched by picturing the very worst 
that could happen to him as having come to 
pass. But when Stella was alone with Mrs. 
Etheredge she found the latter did not at all 
change her words or manner. If she was 
acting a part, it was not only to her husband, 
or in his presence, but to herself and all the 
world. She did not deny she was unhappy, 
but said it was only the anticipation of what 
•was coming made her so ; when it was over 
she should be calm enough. It was pitiable 
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to see how thin she was. She had to wind 
silk inside her wedding-ring to prevent it 
falKng off, for not till the time wheji it was 
to be laid on the steps of the altar did she 
wish that to leave her finger. 

" I do wish," said Stella, " you would say 
you could not be happy if he went a,way. He 
would stay if you did." 

" But dear," said Mrs. Etheredge, calmly, 
" I could not say that. It is better as it is — - 
happier far for both of us." 

"Then in a short time he will be in 
China I" said Stella with a sigh. 

" No, not in China. While I am passing 
my novitiate, he will be in Paris. He must 
learn Chinese." 

" Ah ! then perhaps — " 

**No," said Mrs. Etheredge, "when we 
part now, it is for ever." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asondur, 
But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thondar 
In siknesse me in meschief to visite 
The ferrost in his parissehe." 

Chaucer. 

^^ Alo. Mark the base 

Of yonder cliflf — 
TuL That rocky seat, you mean, 

Shaped by the billows." 

Coleridge. 

■pOBERT VANE was now the priest of the 
new Roman Catholic Church at Ravens- 
burgh. He had come back to the home of 
his childhood, and yet all there was somehow 
strange to him. The house was the same, 
the surroundings were the same, but his 
father and mother lay in the shadow of a 
church which he could not enter, and when 
brother and sister left their Own home to go 
to church, as soon as they got to the garden 
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gate, each went his way alone. So far as he 
and Stella were concerned, this was the one 
flaw in their content. The perfect union 
which would have existed between them if 
they had held the same religious faith was 
wanting, and there always was this one sub- 
ject on which they were bound by a solemn 
promise to their poor mother not to speak to 
each other. She had such a fear of Robert's 
attempting to induce Stella to change her 
religion that she had exacted this promise, 
and it had been faithfully kept. 

The new chapel at Ravensburgh ought 
rather to have been placed in a village about 
two miles off, where there was a population 
containing more Irish amongst its numbers ; 
but it had been built where it was by Lord 
Ravensburgh out of regard to Dr. Etheredge, 
9,nd Robert Vane was resolved the poor men 
at Satley Burn should not suffer by this change 
ofpurposfe,andgotup schools and visited them 
constantly. During his walks there, and to 
other more distant members of his widely- 
scattered flock, he sometimes encountered 
Mr. Stephenson, who had been introduced to 
him as Dr. Etheredge's Secretary once when 
he was at the Castle. It sometimes occurred 
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to him on these occasions that Mr. Stephenson 
looked as if he wanted to stop to speak to him, 
but he hurried past him and escaped, and these 
meetings always aflfeoted him painfully all the 
rest of the day. 

"Why don't you hke Mr. Stephenson?" 
Stella said once to her brother, for she knew 
his frank, open-hearted manner when he did 
like any one, and she saw that was absent 
when Mr. Stephenson was in question. 

" I never said I did not like him," was his 
abrupt reply. 

" Oh ! but I know you don't ; I don't qliite 
like him either, but I am very sorry for him — 
he is so miserable about the Btheredges 
going away." 

Robert Vane shrugged his shoulders and 
hurried away to his own room. He was afraid 
he hated that man, he certainly despised him. 
He wished he would keep away from the 
Grange, and from the presence of his sister. 

"You know you don't like him yourself, 
Stella," said he, coming suddenly back to the 
room where she was. 

"I know I don't," rephed Stella, "but I 
am very sorry for it. I wish I did." 

She could give no reason for her dislike of 
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him — it was a mere instinct of aversion, or 
repulsion, but it existed, and seemed beyond 
the control of her judgment. It was impos- 
sible not to pity him, whether she liked him 
or not, for he seemed quite pining away at the 
idea of Dr. Etheredge leaving home and 
country for ever. He could speak of nothing 
else, and it was evident that he would know 
neither rest nor peace until he had found a 
way to make him give this up. He had been 
to the Grange twice or thrice lately to beg 
Stella to help him in his efforts to prevent it — ; 
had suggested arguments which he thought 
would have weight with the Doctor if she 
would use them, had even begged her to try 
to persuade Mrs. Etheredge to say she had 
changed her mind, for if she did so her hus- 
band would be obUged to give up the idea. 

Stella agreed with him in all he said, 
worked with him in every way he prompted, 
but could not feel her liking for him increase. 
She could not but admire his devotion to the 
Btheredges, and was vexed with herself for 
withholding her confidence and regard, but it 
was not a matter to reason about, for she 
could not help it. He came more and more 
to the Grange, and sometimes when there saw 
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Robert Vane for a few minutes. The latter 
would have liked to order him out of the 
house. No measure short of that haS the 
effect of banishing him. Robert Vane tried 
coldness. Mr. Stephenson seemed to expect 
coldness, and received it as all he had a right 
to look for. Stella thought there was some- 
thing very odd about his manner to herbrother. 
She saw him follow his movements with his 
eyes, and scan his expression as a child tries 
to read the face of some stem guardian set 
in authority over him. Most people, she 
thought, would have hesitated about coming 
to a house, the master of which made him so 
unwelcome; but Mr. Stephenson seemed to 
behave to Robert Vane as if he considered 
some link existed between them which no 
coldness on the part of the latter could break. 
" It must be," thought she sometimes, " that 
he expects Robert will be kind to him, because 
I have known him so long, but it cannot be 
that, because until lately I have hardly ever 
spoken to him." At last she came to the 
conclusion that he must have been told or 
guessed that Robert too had been in love with 
Alice, and that was why he came to him to 
get him to do things for her sake. 
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It was all to no purpose, for Robert Vane 
either left the room, or spoke as if he had not 
patience even to say one word upon the ques- 
tion whenever Mr. Stephenson tried to draw 
him into it. That was so strange, Stella 
thought, for she knew how much he liked the 
Etheredges, and that when alone with her he 
was always ready to be \inhappy with her about 
their going away. She was very unhappy, 
for they were bound up with all the memories 
of her youth and childhood, and when they 
were gone much that made up the charm of 
Ravensburgh would be gone too ; but she had 
no hope of their changing their intention, and 
told Mr. Stephenson so; and then he sat silent, 
looking the very picture of despair, until per- 
haps he heard Robert Vane come in, and then 
he dragged himself heavily away. 

" That poor man will die if the Etheredges 
go," said she to Robert, on one of these occa- 
sions. She saw his lip curl with contempt as 
he turned away from her. 

" Robert I It is not right of you ; I believe 
you detest that man. I wonder why! What 
do you know about him ? I thought you had 
only seen him once or twice ? " 

" So I have— that is all." 
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"Then why, I wonder? Does he go to 
your church ? " 

" What would be the use of his coming to 
my church ? " muttered Robert Vane, hastily, 
and then he repented his speech, and looked 
to see if Stella had remarked anything strange 
in it ; but she apparently had not done so. 

A change had come over Mr. Stephenson, 
as well as over aU the rest of the inhabitants 
of the Castle, and now he no longer sat hour 
after hour in the Hbrary as he used to do ; 
but when he found himself in any great diflS- 
Culty with his work, which was very often 
the case now that he had not Dr- Btheredge 
by his side to refer to, or when so tortured 
by thought that he could not give his mind 
to what he was doing, he seized his hat and 
wandered for miles along the beach. 

One day in July, Eobert Vane had been to 
a house a mile or two south of Monkseaton, 
and was walking home by the sands in a 
state of bodily fatigue, coupled with a cer- 
tain mental exaltation which a sohtary walk 
always tended to produce in him, when he 
saw a tall figure advancing to meet him. He 
knew it was Robert Stephenson, and he felt 
vexed to think his happy, quiet walk, was 
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"over," and that this unwished-for meeting 
must take place. He tried turning out of the 
direct way home, and. sitting down on the 
edge of the dune, hoping the new-comer 
might pass on and leave him undisturbed; 
but he came up to him and said, in a humble 
and desponding voice, " Perhaps I ought not 
to come here to you; you want to be alone, 
I am afraid. You avoid me, and — I suppose 
it must be so." 

Robert Vane looked up at* him with so 
many conflicting thoughts in his mind that 
no one of them predominated over its fel- 
lows enough to shape itself in words. Mr. 
Stephenson took courage from his aspect, 
and said, hesitatingly, "I am not wrong in 
thinking you recognized me when we first 
met at the Castle, am I ?" 

" You are not," replied Robert Vane, this 
time speaking very coldly, and looking away 
from his companion. 

" And you avoid me ? you, who might help 
me — who are the only person who can do 
so ! 

" No one can help you but yourself. You 
have been told once what you ought to do. 
Are you doing it ? You know you are not. I 
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can only say what I said then. It is a crying 
sin, and you persist in it I" 

" Ah 1 you know why. But don't let Dr. 
Etheredge leave his home. I entreat you to 
do whiat you can to stop him — ^that is why I 
came to you here. You might succeed with 
him ; Miss Vane and I have both failed." 

" I, how can I ? You know why he wants 
to go. — ^Why the idea of going pleases and 
comforts him so muchl If I were in his 
place I should feel just as he does. No, I 
don't see that I can do anything. I think 
he might as well go." 

Mr. Stephenson sighed so heavily that his 
sigh was almost a groan. 

" Then stop him going," said Robert Vane, 
hastily, answering the feeling impKed by it ; 
" it rests with you to do so." 

" Mr. Vane, you know why I don't speak. 
My mother would break her heart if she 
knew that I — " 

"Mr. Stephenson," cried Robert Vane, 
hastily, turning very pale, " I think you are 
forgetting this is not the confessional. When 
you have anything to say to me on this sub- 
ject, you know where to find me." 

Mr. Stephenson stood still a minute, looked 
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at his companion in angry surprise, then kept 
a baffled silence, not at all understanding that 
a direct warning had been given him to be 
prudent for his own sake, but looking upon 
this speech as an unfriendly repidse. Robert 
Vane was silent too. "Was the wretched 
man by his side on the point of forgetting 
what protected him ? Was he himself yield- 
ing to a wicked temptation in feeling a spasm 
of regret that he had checked a word which, 
once spoken, would have lightened the misery 
of so many noble persons? In another 
moment he could have dragged him to justice 
if a mad impulse of generosity had not forced 
him to give that warning. 

What a fool he had been to spare the 
coward ! If he spoke again — God forbid he 
should tempt him to speak again — but if he 
did I 

RobiBrt Vane walked on seething in bitter- 
ness. The Btheredges, his own sister, and 
the memory of one dear and lost, all suffered 
by this man's wicked determination to with- 
hold the truth ; he could hardly bring himself 
to walk by his side. He looked to the right, 
there was the sea; to the left, no passage 
over the dunes ; his reason bid him escape, 
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but a fascination of horror kept him, as it 
were, chained to the hated presence. There 
was a spot on the way home ; he already saw it 
in the distance, which he never passed with- 
out a prayer. There would be no prayer from 
him to-day. How could he pray? His mind 
was a tumult of contending feelings, each one 
an enemy to prayer. The two men walked 
on, but they neither spoke nor looked at each 
other. 

The tide had turned an hour or two before, 
and was now jBiowing in. Robert Stephenson 
was watching it with eyes shghtly dilated, 
and fiill of a certain terror and distress. 
Robert Vane, too, watched the waves break 
and fall, and the cadenoed monotony of the 
soft plash with which each died away in the 
distance partly lulled to rest the bitterness, 
the pain, and the sense of contest with what 
might be sinful temptation with which his 
heart was filled. Presently he felt some 
stirrings of pity for the unhappy outcast 
walking by him. He even tried to put him- 
self in his place, and feel as he might be 
feeling. Death outright would surely be 
better than a life such as his I And so some 
time passed, and still they had not spoken. 
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Robert Stephenson did not seem to know 
how or where he was walking, and seve- 
ral times nearly stumbled over some jagged 
little rocks which rose here ana there on 
the sands, and more and more frequently 
now that they were drawing near the great 
reef. 

"You had better be careful, or you will 
faU," said Eobert Vane, coldly. 

"Ah, yes," saidEobert Stephenson absently, 
" I was not exactly thinking of what I was 
doing ; the sea has just the same look, and 
the tide is just as high as it was then, you 
know when, on that dreadful day I told you 
about — " 

"For God's sake, Stephenson, be silent," 
cried Robert Vane, again turning very pale, 
and almost trembling as he stood still to urge 
his entreaty. But Robert Stephenson was 
far beyond the reach of entreaty. 

" And there," he continued, " there down 
behind those rocks at the end was the very 
place poor Alice was standing — and I — I 
murdered her." 

Before he had got the words out of his 
mouth he felt his arm firmly seized in a 
strong gras<p ; he heard Robert Vane say, " T 
2 
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arrest you for her murder, for the wilful 
murder of Alice Btheredge." 

" My good sir I " exclaimed Mr. Stephenson, 
making no attempt to free himself, but look- 
ing full of cold surprise, "how can you 
arrest me? You seem to forget you are a 
priest I and that what I say to you is of course 
as safe in your keeping as it would be in my 
own." 

" Have I not kept your secret ? You came 
to me in Newcastle and I heard it, and would 
have died rather than reveal it, for of course 
it was under seal of confession ; but now you 
are speaking to me as a man, not as a priest, 
and I arrest you. You need not struggle, or 
try to escape, for I give you warning, that I 
will follow you to the very end of the world 
rather than let you do so." 

" I do not want to struggle," repHed Robert 
Stephenson, " I do not wish to escape. I am 
very glad it has happened thus. My life is 
nothing but wretchedness to me, I don't care 
to keep it. You may take me when you will, 
and do with me what you like." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

" How could I rise and come away, 
How could I look upon the day? 

* * * * 
Oh I breaking heart that will not break, 
Oh ! pale, pale face, so sweet and meek. 
What wantest thou? Whom dost thou seek? 

* * * * 
I cry aloud: none hear my cries. 
Thou comest atween me and the skies.*' 

Tennyson, 

l^OW that Eobert Stephenson was given up 
^ to justice, he made no difficulty about 
confessing everything which had happened 
thai; day, and partly in public, and partly in 
private, he revealed all the motives for a deed 
which had at first seemed so unaccountable. 
After he had discovered what he called Alice's 
treachery, after his world of peace and love 
had been broken up with such hideous force 
and suddenness, he had no longer been master 
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of himself. First, he had betrayed her secret 
to her father, then he had lamented his own 
cruelty to her and pined for a forgiving word. 
It had been a severe struggle with him before 
he finally yielded to his wish to seek her out 
on the rocks to obtain it, there were so many 
reasons why it was wiser not to do so ; he had 
even got some distance on his way to Abbots- 
wick, resolved not to Hsten to the promptings 
of the urgent desire he felt to go to her, when 
they became so unbearably strong that he 
struggled no longer, leffc the main road and 
struck into a foot-path which led across the 
fields to a part of the dunes near the place 
where he knew he should find her. 

She was there. He found her sitting on a 
ledge of the rock immediately above the pooL 
Her face was buried in her hands, but she 
heard his footstep as he came behind her, 
and' thought that Philip who had so lately 
gone from her, and who had so often re- 
turned, had returned once more, for one more 
word of parting. " Oh, Philip I " she said, 
sadly, but she never looked up. That mad- 
dened him at once. He had gone to her 
full of love, anxious to find if she suspected 
him of wronging her ; to win her forgiveness 
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if she did so ; to hear her speak a few kind 
words to him which he might bear away 
with him to his banishment to live on till he 
came back to her. She was everything in 
the world to him, he was nothing to her. 
She had not a thought beyond Philip. He 
did not know she had just parted with Phihp, 
or that might have afforded some excuse for 
his name rushing so readily to her lips. As 
it was, it enraged him beyond endurance to 
think she could imagine no footsteps but 
those of Philip, no other man in the world 
wishing to speak to her but Philip." 

"It is not Philip," said he, "I am very- 
sorry, but it is I." 

She looked up, quailed a little before him ; 
he looked so strange, so pale, so angry, and 
said hastily, " You ! Oh, why do you come 
here?" 

He would have been moved to the deepest 
pity if only she had not spoken, for her face 
was so white with suffering, and her eyes so 
fiiU of hopeless despair ; but her words irri- 
tated him more and more, and turned all his 
better feelings to bitterness. 

"And why should I not come here? Is 
no one to come here but the gentleman you 
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named ? I came to see you, is no one to see 
you but he ? '* 

" Oh, Mr. Stephenson," said Alice, full of 
distress, "please don't talk so. "What is it 
makes you look so ill ? Why did you come 
to seek me ? " 

" Ah I I cannot tell you now. I had such 
different thoughts in my mind when I came, 
but you seem to have driven them all away." 

Alice had risen to her feet while he spoke, 
and now she looked longingly at the way 
home, but she could not move until he made 
way for her, the ledge was so narrow where 
he stood. 

"I came to speak to you," said he, "I 
knew you were here, and I wanted to see you 
one moment before I went. I saw you 
coming here." 

Her cheeks flushed a little, and slow tears 
rose to her eyes; she felt like a powerless, 
hunted animal. She thought Mr. Stephenson 
was acting very unkindly to her just now, 
watching her daily, telling her father what he 
saw. How did he know she was here? It 
was detestable to play the spy as he did. 

He saw her averted face, and knew she 
longed to escape from him ; bitterly he felt his 
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want of power to touch her heart. "You 
thought it was Mr. Brereton and are vexed 
it is only me," cried he, angrily, his mad 
jealousy triumphing over every good or manly 
feeling. 

" Let me pass you please, Mr. Stephenson, 
I want to go home f please do let me pass 
you," said AUce, piteously. 

" In a moment I will, but you would not 
have been in such a hurry if it had been 
^Philip!'" 

"Mr. Stephenson, you need say nothing 
about that," said Alice, with some dignity, 
" for you know as well as I do that I shall 
never meet Mr. Brereton again ! Let me 
pass you, please. I think you might have 
been kinder than to go ^nd tell my father 
what you knew would make him so very 
angry with me. It was very cruel of you I 
How would you Hke it, if I went and told 
what you wish kept so secret ? " 

He felt as if suddenly stung. "Was she 
taunting him with the crime which was his 
shame ? "Was she threatening to reveal it ? 
He had never been aware she knew of it; 
this knowledge deprived him of reason. He 
made a hasty step towards her as she spoke, 
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as if with a desperate impulse to stop her 
saying more. His eyes glared with fury, 
and his face showed the agitation and panic 
of surprise into which she had thrown him. 
Even when he was calm, she was secretly 
afraid of him ; but now when she saw him 
thus, when she was alone with him, and so 
far from home and help, her fear was un- 
bounded. He was going to seize her ! She 
started back, she forgot the dangerous rock 
she was standing on — ^forgot everything in 
her alarm, and without even a cry fell into 
the sea. 

It was so unexpected and sudden, that for 
one minute his heart stood still. She rose to 
the surface and cried to him to help her, but 
his heart was turned to stone and he fled 
from the spot, saying to himself, " Help her, 
no ! Let her die, and then she will be forced 
to keep my secrets whether she will or no." 

He hurried from the spot, dashing safely 
over places where he could not have picked 
his way in saner moments; but no sooner 
was he off the reef, than he wished to save 
her. He could so easily have done it. What 
if it were now too late ? 

He made his way back to the end of the 
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reef as quickly as he could, stumbling and 
bruising himself at every step as he went, 
but hurrying on without knowing what befel 
him. All was still and motionless in the 
sullen, hateful pool, and the water looked 
well able to preserve in its own keeping all 
that was entrusted to it. It was much 
deeper now, for the tide was rising, and the 
great white waves leapt over the barrier 
which hemmed them out such a short while 
before, and flushed the stiU pool with their 
angry white-flecked water ; but there was no 
other sign of life or movement than theirs 
now in the basin below. Only the dense 
ranks of fringed sea- weeds rose and waved 
heavily to and fro, as the waves mounted 
and fell. 

- He stood for one minute noting these 
things, the next he plunged into the water, 
for amidst the network of white streaks and 
lumps of yeasty foam, he thought he saw 
something of a white different to theirs. It 
was water everywhere, and nothing else. 
And now it surged up more wildly, and the 
whole surface was whitened with quivering 
foam, and the waves were stronger and beat 
him against the rocks, until one larger than 
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its forerunners threw him bruised and stunned 
into a cleft between two of the biggest. He 
lay there neither alive nor dead. When some 
little time had passed, he crept painfully up 
to the ledge from which Alice had fallen. 
Sea, sky, and earth, seemed a confusion of 
strange colours, and distorted forms, out of 
which the Castle at last thrust itself into 
recognition, red with sunset light. The sight 
of it was like a sharp stab in a body fiill of 
pain — ^but he did not believe that about Alice ! 
It was a dream. She had never been there 
at all. He had been so cruelly used all day 
he was mad and had imagined it ! He stood 
looking down into the curdling pool now 
rising to his feet. What madness to have 
jumped in there! He threw himself down 
on the rocks and cried like a child. 

The sea came and drove him from the 
place where he was lying. Stupefied with 
misery and despair he rose heavily to his 
feet, struggled off the rocks and threw him- 
self down in a ravine between the dunes, 
hiding himself in the long grass till dark. 
But no one came near him. No one had 
seen him going, or coming ; and when night 
fell, and he retraced his steps and went to the 
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place in the fields where he had hid his bag, 
no one saw him take it. Great as his agony 
was, he was aware he must conceal himself, 
and put as great a distance between himself 
and the reef where she lay as was possible. 
He walked in the fields until he had passed 
Monkseaton, and then ventured along the 
road over the dunes; and when the tide 
went down he walked along the beach, 
always going farther and farther south — 
always thinking with frantic horror of the 
deed which he had done. 

That deed had all along brought its own 
punishment. For a year now he had lived 
in daily torture, compelled to witness the 
ruin he had caused, to bear his secret about 
with him under the very eyes of those who 
sufiered by his doing so. He had been 
tempted twenty times a day to throw himself 
on his knees at Dr, Etheredge's feet, and tell 
him how he had repaid his generous pro- 
tection. He dared not do it. He thought 
of his mother, and was silent. He had had 
his hell on earth. Bach kind word or look 
of the poor broken-down Doctor's had been 
torture to him, each act of motherly love of 
Mrs. Etheredge's a coal of fire on his ^Tetched 
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head. Many a time lie had been all but 
mad. Once he had rushed to Newcastle to 
tell all to a priest, and get absolution, and 
see if God's forgiveness would help him to 
forgive himself. But there coxxUBl be no 
absolution for him as long as he was silent 
about his crime, if any lived who suffered by 
his silence. God knows he would have con- 
fessed if he had not had his mother to think 
of. What was life to him ? Twice he had 
tried to lose it — going out in the Monkseaton 
life-boat, when even old Davie Lockhart said 
it was a chance if any one who went out 
ever saw dry land again. Probably, he said, 
the boat's crew owed their safety to the fact 
that they had one man who sought death on 
board with them ; at any rate, they all came 
back — drenched to the skin — as wet as he 
was on that other day when he refused to 
show mercy. He was half mad now. And 
those who wished to have his account of 
what he had done were forced to let him give 
it in his own way. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" You shall close prisoner rest, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known." 

Shakespeare. 

npHE Magistrates heard Robert Stephenson's 
deposition, and straightway their minds 
were confused with the inability they felt to 
decide the legal limits of the crime of murder. 
From a Roman Catholic point of view he was 
distinctly guilty of murder, but it was another 
question whether the law could regard it as 
such. Head-splitting questions of casuistry 
arose, from the consideration of which, they 
came forth, clear in their own judgment that 
Robert Stephenson was morally guilty of 
Alice's death, but not at all sure that he was 
legally so; and that this point might be 
decided by persons more competent to give 
an opinion than themselves, they committed 
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him for trial at the Assizes. The July Assizes 
were just over, so that the case would not* be 
heard until December, when what is termed a 
gaol delivery took place, namely, a sort of 
interim assize, to release those who might 
otherwise languish in prison until the spring. 

To all those concerned in the trial, there 
was a certain relief in partly escaping from 
the subject until time and familiarity with the 
idea of what was before them should have 
somewhat deadened the pain of reopening the 
question. Robert Stephenson was now hid 
away behind the grey stone walls of the gaol, 
and life with the others went on with the 
degree of tranquillity possible to them under 
such circumstances. 

Not long before this confession had been 
made, Philip Brereton had returned to England, 
and was lingering on in London even when the 
Season had dragged itself through to its weary 
end, and all his friends were departed ; just be- 
cause he so much longed to go to Ravensburgh. 

He longed, but yet was afraid to go, and so 
put off his journey from day to day, until at 
last this news had come, and all the past, 
which had been partly laid to sleep, was stirred 
up again in full activity of toi ture. Robert 
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Stephenson had confessed he was the mur- 
derer of Alice, He, himself, would have to go 
and once more repeat that sad story, and once 
more hear all the piteous details of the means 
by which the poor child had been hunted to 
4eath. The idea of entering a court of justice 
on such an errand was hatefiil to him; it 
seemed a final disrespect to her memory that 
all this should be again dragged before the 
public. It was in vain that Lady Letitia 
urged that thus Philip's name would be once 
and for ever cleared from all shadow of suspi- 
/cion; Philip would have liked to take his 
passage for the Antipodes to escape all that 
was to come. The first days after that which 
brought him this intelligence were spent in 
rapid changes of purpose, though alas! his 
course was but too plain, in dull prostration 
from bitter pain and grief. 

A sultry July evening found him leaning 
over the balcony of his London house, a 
balcony festooned with green and tangled 
wreathes of climbing plants, and crowded 
with hired flowers in semblance of sponta- 
neous luxuriance of growth, and from it he 
looked down on the. passers-by, hurrying to 
and fro, all with their Times^ Daily Telegraphs^ 

VOL. III. P 
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EchoeSy and Evening Standards in their 
pockets, or their minds, and well aware of 
the "tragedy" which had so opportunely 
come to enliven the dull season. It is any- 
thing but pleasant to know that your name is 
on all men's lips — to have the events which 
seem to have touched the very roots of your 
life discussed with semi-indifEerence in their 
turn with strikes of workmen and adulteration 
of food. 

He -^tould have liked, as I said before, to 
fly, bearing with him for sole comfort the 
knowledge that Alice had not taken her own 
life, and leaving the Judge to decide what was 
legally to be considered as murder. What- 
ever Judge or Jury might decide he could not 
but think the Roman Catholic view the true 
one, for nothing would ever make him look 
upon a man who could, by stretching out his 
hand, have saved a fellow-creature's life, and 
who refrained from doing it, under any access 
of frenzy whatever, as anything but a mur- 
derer. And to him, in whose mind that last 
scene on the rocks would ever remain vividly 
present, it seemed a hideous torture to dwell 
on all the events of that day with judicial 
calmness. 
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Lady Letitia came out on the balcony and 
stood beside him. " I have hardly seen you 
all day, Philip ! " said she, 

" No, mother. I am afraid I am a very dull 
Companion." 

" It is not so much that, my dear boy, but 
' now and then one has something which- one 
wants to speak of. I have had a letter from 
Sir David Hamilton." 

" He says he is very ill," continued Lady 
Letitia, observing Philip did not seem inolitied 
to speak. "He asks if you have returned 
from the Tyrol?" 

"I wonder how he knew I had gone 
there." 

" I told him, my dear. I have written to 
him several times since you went. You see, 
Philip, some one must take a little thought 
for your interests, for you never look after 
them yourself." 

"I don't like Sir David," said Philip, 
impatiently. 

• "Did I say I did, Philip? Well, I think 
I told you he said he was very ill. He does 
not say hie wants you to go there, but I think 
I can gather from his letter that he would 
like it." 

p 2 
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" I cannot go, I am not fit for it ! It 
requires a strong, light-hearted person to 
bear with Sir David and life in his house I 
Nothing would induce me to go unless the 
poor old man were really ill, and made a 
point of it/' 

"Do you think I had better go?" in- 
quired Lady Letitia, seeing her son was 
resolute, and partly acknowledging he was 
unfit for such an effort. 

"You! mother, you have no idea what 
he is like ; you would not bear^ the kind of 
things he says for five minutes/' 

" One can be forbearing for a definite 
object." 

" You would quarrel with him in half an 
hour." 

" Then, Philip, do you go." 

" Mother, I can go nowhere." 

At this moment Mr. Waterlow came to 
them with a face expressive of the deepest 
mystery, the most overpowering curiosity. 
He tried to speak with Philip alone, but 
Philip was slow to take hints. 

" If you please, sir, there has a cab stopped 
at the door, sir; and there's some one in it 
as wishes to see you, sir, if you would kindly 
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step down-stairs and go to the door of the 
cab/' 

. " Who is it ? " said Philip, looking over 
the balcony at the said cab, which he and 
Lady Letitia had been too much engaged in 
conversation to observe before. 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Man or woman ? *' asked Lady Letitia. 

" I cannot say, ma'ani. The driver came 
to the 4oor, but he would give no name ; I 
tried to see, but the blind is down." 

And though it was now dusky, twilight, 
Philip saw this was the case. 

" Desire the person, whoever it may be, to 
come into the hall," said Philip ; " I am not 
going outside there." 

As he spoke the bell rang again, and the 
driver asked to see Mr. Brereton, who went 
down- stairs ; and Lady Letitia, who had fol- 
lowed to a part of the staircase where she 
could see and hear what took place, saw him 
give Philip a thin slip of paper, not large 
enough to contain many words. No sooner 
had Philip read what was written than he 
told Waterlow, who was eagerly watching 
his master's change of countenance, to desire 
Lady Letitia not to wait for him, thrust the 
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paper into his pocket, took his hat, opened 
the cab door, and got in. The driver closed 
it, jumped on the box, and drove away, 
leaving the worthy Mr, Waterlow so trans- 
fixed with astonishment that it was some 
minutes before he shut the heavy hall door. 
" Well, that bangs creation ! " exclaimed he, 
obliged to fly to America for force to de- 
scribe his sentiments. 

" Waterlow," cried Lady Letitia, " come 
here. I must know what has happened." 
And very hard it seemed, when he had told 
his mistress all he knew, that she should 
retreat to wonder alone, when he felt he 
could have wondered so well with her. 

For once Lady Letitia sat up for her son's 
return. It was half-past eleven or more 
before he came. 

" My dear Philip," said she, " you won't be 
surprised if I say that I think this requires 
some explanation. I am very tired to-night, 
but I could not go to bed without knowing 
the meaning of such extraordinary occur- 
rences." 

"There is nothing you need be uneasy 
about, mother, but I am afraid I can teU you 
no more than that." 
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" Philip ! ! I ^' exclaimed Lady Letitia, in a 
portentous voice. But Philip steadily declined 
to tell anything more. She would know all 
some day, he said, and in the meantime he 
would assure her that it was nothing she 
would care to hear, even if he were free to 
tell her. And this was all the explanation 
which she inside, and Mr. Waterlow outside, 
were to have from Phihp, and neither the 
one nor the other was content, but she re- 
solved to show Philip by her haughty and 
cold manner for some days that he was under 
her displeasure ; and Mr. Waterlow remem- 
bered the little slip of paper in his master's 
pocket, and how very careless Philip was 
about letters and papers, and promised him- 
self the pleasure of perusing this at his early 
convenience. 

" At any rate, Philip,'* said Lady Letitia, 
as she rose to go to bed, *' though you refuse 
to explain this most extraordinary event, you 
must please to remember that it cannot but 
appear very strange, nay, most unaccount- 
able to me, to see you who have been for 
days too listless and depressed to do any- 
thing, or go anywhere, and who had just 
refused to fulfil the plain duty of going down 
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to Yevering to secure Sir David's property, 
because you were ill — suddenly start off in 
that way at a moment's notice in a street cab 
with a person who could not give a name ! " 

" I know, mother, it looks strange," re- 
plied Philip, himself struck with the picture 
his mother had drawn, " but cannot you trust 
me ? I assure you it was to do good I went." 

** Good ! What do you care about doing 
good I You would not go to Yevering ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

** A course more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd shores; 
To miseries enough, no hope to help ! '* 

Winter's Tale. 

TiR. ETHBRBDGE was standing at the 
window, looking over the measureless 
miles of level sea lying there before him. 
He had been very quiet ever since the day 
which had lifted from heart and soul the 
haunting dread that his child had wilfully 
cast off her life; but his wife, and all who 
loved him, knew that the grief which this 
discovery had left him to bear was not above 
his strength, as that other had been. One 
fervent kiss had told his wife that his heart 
was raised to thankfulness that this dread 
had passed away. His had always been a 
calm, reverent, and religious nature. He had 
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never cared for the struggles or the prizes of 
life, but had loved the line of work which 
circumstances and his pecuUar bent of mind 
had assigned him, for its own sake ; and had 
it not been for the terrible thought which .had 
tormented him, he would, doubtless, long ere 
this, have found it possible to endure pa- 
tiently the duty of living on with that bitter 
grief — ^that irremediable separation from so 
much delight once possessed, ever present to 
his thoughts. How his wife had watched 
him since the day when the fact of Robert 
Stephenson's guilt had burst on them like 
a thunder-clap ! No word had passed her 
lips in reference to his departure,, but of 
course he would not go. Thank God, there 
was no longer any need for that ! She did 
not mean to speak of it, or to press him to 
resume his old employments ; but it was with 
a thrill of delight that one day she saw him 
open a desk and begin to destroy and arrange 
the papers he found, in it. This lasted some 
time, and then he went and stood by the 
window. She went to him and put her arm 
round him, and said, " Dear John, come 
away from the window. Don't look at that 
sea. I am so unhappy when you do it." 
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He looked as if recalled from some far 
distant place, stooped down and kissed her, 
but did not speak. 

"I shall never like this place so much 
again, John," said she, " here one never can 
escape the sight of that sea which was to have 
parted us." 

** Was to have parted us, Hester ? " said he, 
gently, but in a tone of great surprise. " I 
have not given up the idea of going." 
. *• Not given it up ? What do you mean ? 
Would you go now when there is no need for 
it, when we know the dear child is happy 1 " 

** Thank God for that, but how much more 
need there is for my going ! I am so happy ! 
So grateful! No, go I must, if only as q> 
thank-offering to Almighty God for His good- 
ness." 

A lump rose in Mrs. Btheredge's throat ; 
she could not speak ; half suffocated with the 
pain of it, she laid her head* on his shoulder 
and turned her face away from him. He 
passed his hand caressingly over it, and said, 
"My own noble wife, thank God for giving 
me a woman who sympathizes with every 
wish of my heart." 

There was a ring at the bell, a visitor was 
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coming, and she hurried away to hide her face 
from the stranger, and still more to hide it 
from her husband. She did not believe that 
her strength would hold out to the end. 

The visitor was Stella Vane. An hour 
after entering the Castle she went to the 
Doctor, who was sitting reading a book on 
China. "Dear Dr. Etheredge," said she, 
with her face flushed to a very pretty pink 
from the effort she was making, for she was 
very much afraid of him and shy of inter- 
fering, " don't be angry with me for speak- 
ing, but Mrs. Etheredge tells me you still 
think of going as a missionary." 

" I don't understand you, Stella ; she is 
well-content I should go. It is not a new 
arrangement." 

" No, indeed, she is not ; she was well- 
content when she saw no other course could 
give you peace, but now you know that that 
which you thought is not true, there is no 
need to torture her. It does torture her," 
said she, answering the Doctor's look of 
surprise. " She is so entirely unselfish, she 
would let you kill her if she thought it would 
make you happy ; and if you go she will die. 
Have you not seen she was acting a part for 
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your sake? Have you not remarked how 
thin and ill she looks ? " 

"No, God help me, no! I thought she 
wanted me to go. She said she did ; indeed 
the project was of her own making." * 

" She will say the same thing again if you 
seem unhappy. Men do not understand 
women at all. You might have known that 
she would be wretched without you. Will 
you let me go and tell her you will give 
it up?'' 

The Doctor was silent. 

"If you really do want to do something 
which is hard and unpleasing to you to show 
your gratitude for God's mercy, let it be 
giving up this scheme which has taken such 
possession of you; and, dear Dr. Etheredge, 
you ought to give it up ; you ought to think 
of your poor wife." 

Without saying one word to Stella, Dr. 
Etheredge hurried away to his wife's room, 
and there and then told her he would never 
leave her, that he loved her dearly, and would 
live to make her happy ; and then the long- 
concealed truth came forth that the mere 
anticipation of losing him was killing her. 

" Thank God you had the courage to speak, 
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Stella/' said the Doctor on his return to hen 
" I cannot imagine how my poor wife could 
carry on this deception so long. You may 
well say men do not understand women.*' 

"They understand the middle range of 
a woman's character," replied Stella, "but 
neither its heights nor its depths. We women 
are far worse in some things than they think 
us, and a thousand times better in others. 
Your wife would die for you, and not let you 
know, if it were necessary to hide it." 

" I only know you women are very apt to 
ruin those you love by making them so selfish 
that they are imworthy of any love ; and yet, 
when you bear all we inflict on you with 
smiling faces, how are we to know what we 
are doing? I have been a selfish brute to 
the best wife ever man had ; but it has been 
in ignorance. Wait one moment, Stella, I 
must run back to her for one moment. Don't 
go, I want you." 

Stella took a book and told him to stay as 
long as he liked. 

When he returned his face was bright 
with aflTection, but he was not quite at rest. 
"I am afraid she does not quite beheve I 
have given this up. She seems to think it 
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will somehow end in my going: What shall 
I do to give her confidence in me ? I wish I 
knew." 

" I can tell you," cried Stella, gaily. " If 
you will only do what I say, I am sure she 
will think her happiness is going to last. 
You must do it. It will be the very greatest 
proof of love you could give her." 

" T?ell me; dear child; what it is." 

"I am half afraid," said Stella, "but I 
want the third volume of this book ; come lip- 
stairs and help ine to get it, and then if you 
say No when I tell you, and are angry, I have 
nothing to do but run away." 

When she once got him into the library 
she said no more about the book, but led him 
into the middle of the room, near his ovra 
table, once littered with the dear disorder of 
his papers, now so trimly arranged, and so 
manifestly long disused. "It is this," said 
she, as with gentle hands she pushed him 
dovra on his old chair, drew pens and ink 
within his range, and placed some paper 
before him. " Just sit here ; just seem to be 
writing; and then when Mrs. Btheredge sees 
you, she will think that her old life is coming 
back once more; there is nothing which 
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would do her so much good as that;" and 
she put a pen in his hand. 

He gently put it down and shook his head. 
" Had she forgotten," he asked, " how they 
used all to sit there together ? The room was 
haunted with dismal memories to him; 
.how could, she expect him to sit there 
alone?" 

There was a kind of faint indecision in his 
manner which gave her hope. 

" But, dear Dr. Btheredge," said she, " you 
shall not be alone. Will you let me be with 
you ? I have only Robert in the world, and 
he is at work all the day, and while he is 
busy I might be here. If you could learn to 
look on me as your child, I should be so 
happy, and then you could order me to do 
whatever you wanted. I could come here 
every morning, and write, and draw, or copy 
what you liked. Don't thank me, it would be 
such a great pleasure to me." 

He bent over his writing-table, hid his face 
in his hands, and sat thus for some minutes. 
Then he rose and kissed her, saying, "I 
accept, darling. You shall be my daughter. 
You see I can use the word ; but it is because 
I love you, if you can find happiness in de* 
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voting yourself thus to a poor broken-hearted 
old man. God bless you for it !" 

" But you will try to work again as you 
used to do ?'* 

He looked drearily round the room, and 
then wistfully in Stella's face, silently en- 
treating her to show some mercy to his 
weakness ; but Stella dared not relax her 
efforts until she had achieved such success 
as would be a guarantee that all her struggles 
would not have to recommence next day; 
and when he said, " We will try to make a 
good beginning to-morrow morning," she 
answered, " No, dear, you must please begin 
to-day — do try; it is for your wife's sake, 
you know, and, poor thing, she deserves some 
sacrifice from you. Think how unselfish she 
has been." 

The Doctor took a piece of paper, and with 
trembling hands began to try pens on it ; but 
he was very nervous, and hardly knew what 
he was doing. Stella's heart ached for him, 
and she could with difficulty bring herself to 
urge him further. She put a roll of manu- 
script within his reach, and then stooped 
down and kissed him. "You need do 
nothing really," said she, " only pretend to 
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be working : try to bear it for her sake ; it 
will make her so bappy when she sees you !" 

" God bless you, Stella," said he; "I will 
do my best ; but without you, I am very sure 
I could never have set my foot in this room 
again." 

And then she ran to Mrs. Etheredge lest 
the Doctor's courage should ebb away. 

No words can paint Mrs. Etheredge's de- 
light when, lured forth by Stella, she came to 
the library, and saw her cherished hopes 
realized. With bright eyes she went to him, 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and said, " So 
long as we have each other, John, we ought 
to be very happy." 

He could not speak ; the eyes with which 
he was pretending to decipher the manuscript 
were swimming with tears ; but he hid his 
face on her shoulder, and held her hand in 
his. Tears were in all eyes — happy tears 
of returning peace. Stella was going quietly 
out of the room to leave them more free to 
speak, but the Doctor said, " Don't go, 
Stella; I look on you as my own child 
now." 

" And," said Stella, " from this day forth 
I will do my best to be one to you." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" That place that contains 
My books the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes for variety I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels. 
Calling their victories if unjustly got. 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy, 
Deface their ill-placed statues." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

" To divert at any time a troublesome fancy run to thy 
books ; they presently ^^ thee to them, and drive the 
other out of thy thoughts. They always receive thee 
with the same kindness." 

Fuller, 

TT was a faithfiil compact wMch had been 
"^ made between Stella and the Doctor; 
neither the one nor the other had any- 
thought of going back from his pUghted 
word. Gradually the Doctor worked his way 
Q 2 
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back into tlie heart of his manuscript, and 
many a half hour he passed before the book- 
shelves, gazing in tender silence on the 
treasures to which he thought he had said 
good-bye for ever. How he made the tour 
of the library till each beloved landmark had 
been seen and recognized. The primers were 
put primly on their shelf, the tall copies 
pulled forward so as to lose nothing of their 
height by any of their number having fallen 
out of the ranks. The dear little Elzevirs had 
a loving caress; the vellum crown octavos, 
a touch of his own duster ; the large paper 
copies and first fohos, a brotherly glance of 
fellowship befitting their joint possession of 
reverend age. No record of State trials was 
too dull for his proffered renewal of com- 
panionship, no religious polemics too crabbed 
for a kind look fi'om him, nor did the smile 
with which he hailed the sight of a Grolier, 
or a bit of Koger Payne's superb work- 
manship fade away into the mere chill tole- 
ration, when a humble friend in tattered 
boards presented itself to view. 

Stella watched him one morning as he 
stood enjoying himself in this quiet fashion. 
He looked so placid and content that she 
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was quite at a loss to understand his mean- 
ing, when he suddenly exclaimed, " It is a 
pitch of barbarity of which only the Latin 
races could be capable 1 " 

She looked up in surprise, and asked him 
to explain his words, and he could not but 
laugh when he answered her, " of turning the 
books with their backs inside, and letting 
you only see the edges of the pages. That's 
the way they aiTange them in the library of 
the Escorial — at least so they tell me, and I 
can believe anything, however bad, of either 
the French or the Spaniards. Imagine their 
never grasping what they lose in unconscious 
teaching ; they can have no feeling or love 
for their books. Lord, how I do despise 
them!" 

There was, great happiness in seeing the 
Doctor restored to the possession of de- 
spising-power. He worked, too, quietly and 
regularly, and daily grew more and more 
like his old self — quite the same he never 
could be. 

Stella had chosen herself a new seat by a 
new window, and she had taken away Mr. 
Stephenson's folded easel, and hidden the 
glistening surface of the bare and empty 
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table at which he used to work, with piles of 
books and sketches. The outer aspect of 
the room was changed, and now its inmates 
seemed so happy and peaceful, so given up 
to quiet, loving industry, that there was little 
room for retrospection. Be sure that little 
was often secretly used, but the keenest edge 
had been taken off the Doctor's grief; and 
poor Mrs. Etheredge was so brimful of con- 
tent at having her dear husband restored, as 
it were, to life, that her sorrow was tempered 
by gratitude. 

Every morning at ten Stella was in her 
appointed place in the library, and greatly 
she helped the Doctor, not only by her pre- 
sence, but also with her pen and pencil. She 
told him of her experiences when seeking 
work in Newcastle, and he pronounced those 
who had refused it to her to be " most un- 
mitigated idiots ; for when women were really 
inclined to work, no one could surpass them," 
and there was a flavour of conviction about 
his words as he said this which was very 
delightftd. " But I am quite afraid of getting 
to rely on you too much, my child," he added, 
"for you are sure to marry and leave me 
some day." 
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'' Never I" said SteUa; " I never shall." 

There was something rather puzzling to 
the Doctor in this answer of Stella's. Why 
such heartiness of protestation? Most girls 
would have returned a careless, indijBTerent 
answer, but it was clear that she had revolved 
the question in her mind, and arrived at that 
conclusion after due thouorht. 

"But you might marry, Sitara." The 
Doctor often called Stella, Sitara: he told her 
it was Persian for Star, and therefore her 
name by right. 

"I might, but I cannot imagine myself, 
ever doing so; and if you care to keep me 
with you, I never will really leave you. You 
must come where I am." 

" And so it turns out that Mr. Brereton is 
as innocent of Alice's death as you are!" 
Mrs. Priestman had said when she heard of 
the confession. 

"Yes! Did you ever doubt it?" replied 
Stella, with a quick movement of her shapely 
little head. 

" Well, no," said Mrs. Priestman, who was 
speaking, as we know, the truth, for she had 
always held two distinctly different opinions 
on the subject ; " I can't say I really did ; 
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but, mind, things looked very queer against 
him. There would have been far more talk 
in a South-country place about it than there 
was here. People are so slow to stir up 
her^" 

" There was plenty of talk here — more than 
plenty 1" remarked Stella, with a touch 
of the contempt she always had for gossip. 
" By-the-bye, have you any more letters 
about him ?" 

This was naughty of Stella, but in her 
triumph she could not resist teasing her poor 
old friend a little, and she brought upon her- 
self what followed, for Mrs. Priestman had 
another letter, that in which Mr. Waterlow re- 
lated to Marianne the strange circumstance of 
the lady in the cab. So she pursed up her 
lips, looked mysterious and wise, and deeply 
conscious of secrets, and then said, " Because 
he has not done one thing, it does not at all 
follow he is perfect in everything. I don't 
want him to begin running after you again, 
my darling." 

" He won't," said Stella ; " there is much 
to draw us together, but how much more to 
keep us apart ! " 

" Well, so much the better. I do not ever 
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wish to see him begin to come about you 
again. I tell you what, Stella, promise me 
one thing ; if ever he does, Just you ask him 
if he thinks Agnes is a pretty name." 

"Why should I ask that? What have I 
to do with what he thinks ? " and she turned 
away with a new fear in her heart, but she 
was far too proud both for him and for her- 
self to ask any questions. 

" What have I to do with what he thinks ?" 
she had said. Alas ! what had she ? He had 
passed from out her life. She no longer 
knew what he said or did, or who were the 
friends with whom he shared his thoughts, 
but she felt that she herself would henceforth 
be little or nothing to him. He had called 
at the trrange lately, for now he was in the 
North again, but she had been at the Castle 
when he came, and Robert out, and once she 
had met him in the village, but as she had 
then had Mrs. Etheredge with her, she had 
not liked to do more than bow to Philip, for 
fear the sight of him, and the sound of his 
voice, might pain her companion ; so she had 
passed him with this simple recognition, 
thinking she could easily explain it next time 
she saw him ; but she had not met him again. 
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Who was this Agnes ? Possibly some sweet 
young girl with fair hair and face, who had 
the happy gift of reminding him of his Alice, 
who would thereby earn a kind of reflected 
love from him, and brighten the rest of his 
life. Ah, well I she hoped they would be 
happy. 

This was the one view of the case, and it 
was days before another was presented to 
her. " Well, Barbara, what does Dickie 
say?" she inquired kindly, when on going 
into the kitchen one morning to order dinner, 
she observed that young person struggling to 
preserve silence about something she was 
evidently much more anxious to tell. It was 
the day after Dickie's weekly visit, so Stella 
had a kind of hope that at last he had spoken 
out like a man, and that the wedding was 
arranged. 

" Oh 1 miss, what do you think he does 
say ? He says that there is such a beautiful 
lady lodging at Northseaton ; that Mr. 
Brereton fetched her there from London 
with him, and that he goes to see her con- 
stant." 

Northseaton' was a tiny httle sea-bathing 
place about a mile beyond Monkseaton. 
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Two or three houses let as lodgings ; two or 
three old' bathing machines, firmly fixed in 
the sand above high-water mark ; these were 
its claims to its title as a place of summer 
resort. 

Stella coloured, and said, **That is not 
what I meant to ask, Barbara. I wanted to 
know if Dickie had begun to talk seriously 
of your getting married ? " 

" Please, miss, he has never said." 

" I think it is time he did say, Barbara. 
With your permission I shall say a few words 
to him myself about it some day soon." 

" Please, Miss Stella, be very ' cashug ; ' 
Dickie's rather curous-tempered for all he is 
so quiet." 

"All men are very strange either in one way 
or another," replied Stella; but that was the 
only hint of doubt or impatience which ever 
crossed her lips about Philip. She was very 
silent all the day, but after that all unworthy 
doubt or suspicion passed away from her. 
Even if Philip had a secret, why need any one 
assume that it was a dishonourable one ? 
She had lost him years ago, but she never 
meant to lose her faith in him. 

" Please, miss," said Dorothy, a few days 
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after this, " Mr. Waterlow and Marianne was 
asked in cliurcli yesterday." 

" Poor Dorothy," said Stella, looking at her 
maid's tearful countenance; "don't cry; I 
knew it before, and I am very sorry for 

you." 

" I could bear it better if Dickie Wiseman 
wasn't always coming. You see, n;iss, when 
one sees that other folks have lovers, one feels 
worse when one has none of one's own." 

There was some truth in that, as Stella 
felt ; so she said, " I think it would be far 
better if Dickie Wiseman got asked in church 
too ; he must know whether he wants . to 
marry Barbara or not by this time." 

" Never mind, Dorothy, my girl," said 
Robert, who had just come into the room. 
" There are as good fishes in the sea as ever 
came out of it." 

" Ah, but sir, if they are not the fishes one 
wants ? " 

"And you know, Robert," said Stella, 
' there must be a best fish, no matter what 
the Proverb says." 

" Well, all I can say," exclaimed Robert, 
gallantly, and with a true knowledge of what 
would best comfort the sufferer, "is this: 
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that any one who can look at Marianne when 
Dorothy is to be seen in the village is a 
stupid fellow, and I would not trouble myself 
about him." 

Dorothy smiled faintly, and asked leave to 
scrub Miss Stella's room out ; it would " take 
her thoughts off," she said. 

This combined with what had gone before 
to make Stella determined to speak to Dickie 
Wiseman. She was resolved to do it, for if 
he meant to continue to come once a week, 
summer and winter, as he had now done for 
seven years, and perhaps at last take it into 
his head to behave as the fickle Waterlow 
had done, the sooner they knew it the better. 
Perhaps he did not want to marry at all; 
it might well be courting at the Grange satis- 
fied all his requirements, and Barbara might 
pass her life in waiting for an offer which 
would never come. So Stella, armed with 
the rights of mistress-ship, went down to the 
kitchen the very next evening when Dickie 
the Silent was due, and found him where she 
expected to find him, in the most comfortable 
chair, in the most comfortable corner, by the 
kitchen fire. Dorothy and Barbara were 
knitting by the bright light of the fire, which 
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sparkled up and showed Stella, Dickie basking 
in tranquil content with the heavy, foolish 
expression of countenance of a man who had 
eaten too heartily of a very good dinner. 
This was by no means honest Dickie's case ; 
it was only his joy at his position, which 
showed itself in that way. He raised his 
eyes inquiringly to Stella's face, as with head 
erect and light step she came boldly into the 
middle of the kitchen and stood before them. 
Never but once, on all the Wednesday 
evenings of all the years he had sat in that 
corner, had Madam Vane ever come down- 
stairs ; so he sat in quiet surprise, with his 
eyes fixed on Stella's face, waiting for this 
wondrous event to explain itself. She made 
Dorothy and Barbara a sign to keep their 
seats, which they did, with heads bent down 
over their stockings, for they had some idea 
of what was coming. As for Dickie he made 
no sign of moving. 

" I came to speak to you, Dickie," said she. 

Dickie twitched a lock of hair which hung 
over his, forehead, and made ^n attempt to 
say, " Servant, miss," which was not very 
successful. 

*'You have come to see Barbara once a 
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week ever since I was a little girl, and I 
really think, Dickie, that by this time you must 
have found out that she is a very nice, kind, 
good girl, and would make you a capital wife. 
Now I suppose, Dickie, you have been putting 
off asking her to marry you all this time be- 
cause you wanted to be quite sure whether 
she would suit you or not ; but really it is 
time now that you made up your mind one 
way or another." 

Dickie still kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
Stella, and shuflled about uneasily in his com- 
fortable ch9,ir. He was, however, silent. All 
at once he scratched his head vigorously, and 
then burst out suddenly with, " Miss Stella, 
it's seven years gone Lady Day since I first 
began to come into this kitchen, and there's 
never been so much spokken all that time as 
you've spokken now; but Barbara's a good 
lass, and I'll marry her ! " 

Barbara raised a timid, half -tearful eye to 
Dickie to see if his heart went with his speech. 
He saw it, and said manfully, "Yes, I will, my 
lass. I have said it, and I'll do it." 

" That is right, Dickie," said SteUa, inter- 
rupting, lest Dickie's conversational exertions 
should do him lasting harm. " She is a good 
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girl, and you will be very happy with her, and 
I shall be very sorry to lose her." 

Barbara began to cry, so Stella retreated, 
making some excuse t6 take Dorothy with 
her for a minute or two, that the poor lovers 
might comfort each other under this strange 
and unexpected trial. 

" I have done it ! " cried she, triumphantly to 
Robert ; " he is going to marry her at once." 

*' I believe he will come here every Wed- 
nesday evening just the same even if he does 
marry her," was the answer. 

Any one who had selected Northseaton as a 
place of concealment because there was appa- 
rently no one to tell anything that happened 
there, would have been much mistaken in his 
choice. There was no one inRavensbm'gh gentle 
or simple, who did not know that a very pretty 
lady was lodging there whom Philip Brereton 
very often went to see. They knew she was 
pale and delicate, and ladylike. That she 
walked a great deal on the beach, or some- 
times towards Swinstead to meet Mr. Brereton, 
that she wore a thick veil, and never went to 
church, or anywhere where she was likely to 
be seen. Perhaps she was a Roman Catholic, 
for a stranger priest had more than once been 
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to see her, but he and Philip were her only 
visitors. Mrs. Priestman of course was one 
of those persons who were the best informed 
on all these points — more than once she tried 
to get Stella to listen to what she had picked 
up from Ailie Watts, who had seen her at 
Monkseaton, — from Susie Moorsom, the 
landlady who knew everything — from Mrs. 
Wilks, Philip's agent's wife, who said her hus- 
band was "put about whenever any one men- 
tioned the affair," but who mentioned all she 
knew notwithstanding ; but when Mrs. Priest- 
man began her narration Stella always looked 
in such real distress, that she, poor woman^ 
who loved the child better than any one in all 
the world, held her peace for fear of troubling 
her. Stella, in spite of her treacherous f ace^ 
tried to make light of the matter, but she 
knew it was true that he went very often to 
Northseaton. More than once she had her- 
self seen him in the distance, either coming or 
going. That, then, was the reason he never 
now came to Ravensburgh — he had not time 
Stella was worried about many things, she 
was very much afraid that when the dreaded 
Assizes came she would have to appear as a 
witness. She was afraid of the effect this 
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laying bare of their sorrow once more might 
have on the Etheredges — ^then she was puzzled 
by Philip's strange conduct. She did not 
know what to think, and for some weeks was 
very unhappy. 

So far her life at the Castle had been a 
complete success. If she had been the 
Etheredges' own child their union could not 
have been more perfect. All but this one 
little secret, which she was keeping from them. 
They knew nothing of this mystery about 
Philip, or how it was troubhng her. She 
thought she kept her secret from them. Did 
they know it ? Did they in their turn keep 
any secrets from her ? One thing did excite 
her curiosity — the Doctor, who had never 
dehberately taken a walk since he came to 
Ravensburgh, asked for his hat and stick 
one afternoon and said he was going out. 
He refused her companionship, and went right 
away over the dunes. To Monkseato;a ? To 
Northseaton ? Who was it who drew every 
one to Northseaton ? Had he been there ? 
She did not know, nor was she ever likely to 
learn ; but she saw him the morning after 
his return, and perceived that a deeper and 
holier peace had descended on him, and that 
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his manner was, if possible, gentler and kinder 
than it had been before. 

She herself was looking thin and pale, and 
her eyes strayed southwards over the dunes 
— Northseaton way — any way, rather than on 
the pages before her. After she had sat thus 
listlessly for some time, she was much sur- 
prised by feeling a very gentle, kind touch on 
each shoulder. Unnoticed by her the Doctor 
had left his place. He was standing over her 
now, and when she looked back she saw his 
eyes bent on hers in the tenderest pity, and 
even in her loving confusion she feared she 
saw in them, too, some insight into the cause 
of her trouble. That made her eyes fall 
beneath his gaze. 

" Am I not your own father ? " said he ; 
"did we not promise we would love each 
other like father and daughter, and you are 
unhappy, mv darling, and you keep it from 
me." 

Stella had been rather careless about hiding 
any change of mood, remembering always 
that of old the poor Doctor had been slow to 
mark what was going on around him ; but he 
had reproached himself far too bitterly for 
what he now called his culpable carelessness, 
R 2 
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ever again to let tragedies enact themselves 
under his eyes vsdthout being aware of them. 

" Do not deny it, you are unhappy." 

"I am a little," said Stella, trying to be 
brave. 

" And you would rather not tell me what 
makes you so ? " 

" I think I had rather not. It seems un- 
kind, but it is not that I don't love you. 
Stay, I will tell you. I am unhappy because 
I cannot quite understand the conduct of a 
person whom I like very much, and it pains 
me to hear people speak ill of him." She 
was forced to say him. She tried to find a 
way to avoid it, but could not, and that was 
the fault of the English language. 

" Then, my child, if that is it, let me tell 
you something — there is nothing in the world 
so foolish and wicked as to doubt any one to 
whom one has once given trust. They can 
always clear themselves from suspicion when 
the time comes. Let me tell you what hap- 
pened to myself the other day. I have a 
great regard for that young fellow Philip 
Brereton — far greater than I had at one time 
— and I was vexed when my wife told me a 
gossiping story about him. I only tell you 
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this, Sitara, to show you that you too may be 
wrongMn letting anything which is said of 
your friend distress you, for when I got to 
know the real story about Mr. Brereton I 
found he was a good, kind fellow, who was 
acting a noble part. I can't tell you the 
story, child, you must take my word for that ; 
but I assure you I should like to give him a 
good shake of the hand, and tell him I am 
proud to know him." 

Stella turned away to hide her face, for two 
big tears of joy were rolling down her cheeks. 

The Doctor said only, "Mind you must 
give no living soul a hint of what I have told 
you, or you will undo all his good work," and 
then he retreated to his writing-table and 
pretended to bury himself deep in papers. 
He had hardly made a beginning before 
Stella said, gaily, " Thank you. Perhaps one 
of these days I may have the good fortune to 
hear that all the stories about my friend are 
fictions too, as you have done about- yours; 
anyhow, I shall take your advice and not 
believe them." 

Did she think her little stratagem was a 
success ? There was a great deal in the 
Doctor. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" My son, if thou be humbled, poor. 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 
Oh I do not dread thy mother's door ; 
Think not of me with grief and pain. 
Years to a mother bring distress; 
But do not make her love the less." 

Wordsworth. 

T ITTLE children, think and say that if only 
you can make believe very heartily to be 
afraid of some scolding or punishment which 
lies before you, its force will be diminished in 
proportion as you have voluntarily suflFered it 
by anticipation. It was so with all concerned 
in the much dreaded Eobert Stephenson's trial, 
for when the winter Assizes came, the Grand 
Jury threw out the bill against him, and 
Eobert Stephenson was again a free man. 
The day of his release, he, pale with suffering, 
worn to a skeleton with penitence and shame. 
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took his place in tKe steamer whicli lay at the 
mouth of the Tyne, bound for Hamburg. 
A closely-shut cab bore him to the shore of 
the river, a fisherman's boat to the steamer. 
It was to sail at six in the evening, and it 
was already dark when he went on board, but 
there was a promise of a moon. He hid him- 
self in his berth from the sight of his fellow- 
men, for not even yet was he safe. Had it 
come to a trial, and he had had to stand in 
the dock, day after day, the mark of all men's 
eyes, some one in the crowded court would 
assuredly have discovered that he, Eobert 
Stephenson, was more truly Eobert Hamilton 
with another crime to answer for ; but he had 
been spared that, and thanks to his poor 
mother, who had found means to communi- 
cate with him in his prison unsuspected by 
all, he had been kept back from confessing 
that part of his guilty history. Now he was 
bound for a distant country, whither she also 
was speeding by a different route, and if he 
reached it safely he would indeed try to 
begin Hfe afresh. 

There was a grinding of chains, and heaving 
of anchors, and cheery cries of sailors, and 
at last the start was made. Then Eobert 
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Stephenson stole on deck, wrapped in, a thick 
cloak, thick enough to defy the wintry cold, 
and large enough to hide every trace of his 
figure. The lines of lights on each side grew 
farther apart from each other as they neared 
the mouth of the river, and the fatal bar 
which has caused so many wrecks, and then 
they passed the two dark towers, which seen 
by night make even the mouth of the Tyne 
beautiful. They were in the open sea now, 
and possibly he was at last free. It was 
indescribable how he who had now been as it 
were a prisoner for years, revelled in- this 
freedom. The thought of it was for the 
moment strong enough to drive out aU others 
save that of his mother, to whose side he 
longed to creep in some far-away land, and 
shelter himself in love and peace. It was 
not that he was imconscious of the weight 
he bore about with him, it was only that 
for a brief space every feeling in him was 
dead but joy in his security ; and yet peni- 
tence lay at the base of this joy, for he 
wanted time to make his repentance per- 
fect. He was standing near the wheel; by 
his side was a little knot of passengers all 
bent on seeing the last of the shore they were 
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leaving, and trying by the wavering moonlight 
to distinguish the Priory on the cliff, or this 
or that fast receding landmark. 

" I came down jfrom Aberdeen yesterday in 
the * Eing Dove,' " said one, " it's a pleasant 
sail. Bless us, what a lot of castles one sees 
all the way ! They're scarce enough as one 
goes farther south. One likes a bit building 
to look at nows and thens, it takes one's 
thoughts off the time one wastes on the 
voyage." 

" You could not see many buildings from 
the boat," said the captain; "you might 
chance to get a peep at Ravensburgh." 

" Ravensburgh," said another, " why that 
is a very fine place, isn't it ? How I should 
like to see that ! " 

Like to see that I If Robert Stephenson 
could but cease to see it. The well-known 
view from the sea flashed into sight, the 
picture stood clear before him of a low shore, 
and a steep cliff abruptly rising from it, and 
high on the cliff a square grey castle. He 
saw it only too plainly, and he was to live for 
years and years to come, with the recollection 
of what had happened there. His heart 
tightened, and he felt as if he must throw 
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himself overboard and die. It was the 
thought of his mother which checked him, 
his mother who was even now hurrying with 
all hope to meet him. She loved him still, 
and strange, incredible, nay almost ludicrous, 
as it then seemed to him as he stood looking 
over the side of the vessel, he, low, hateftd as 
he was, had yet the power of making one 
being in the world happy or miserable. Down 
below he saw whirling eddies of black water 
ever repeating themselves as the vessel 
throbbed on its way. Lower and lower he 
bent, his eyes fastened on these. 

"Axe your pardon, but you musn't lean 
over the bulwarks that way. Good folks 
are scarce, sir," said the mate, and this 
recalled Eobert Stephenson to himself, and 
he heard them still talking of Eavensburgh, 
and what a " queer bit of sailing it was 
amongst them islands," and of the loss of the 
** Ariaddeney,'* and the " Pegassus," and of 
the cannon fired from Eavensburgh Castle 
when it was misty, and much that he knew, 
and much that he never wished to hear named 
again. 

And then mother and son met. Met only 
as it at first seemed to part, for Eobert 
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Stephenson lay for weeks between life and 
death, and even when his life was saved his 
reason was despaired of. But God was good 
to the poor mother, and gave her back her 
son ; and when his mental health was assured, 
they took their way to a more distant land, 
where they were known by new names — 
names which were never learnt by the pea- 
sants who lived there, who always pointed 
them out as the poor gentleman who was ill, 
and the lady who loved her son so much. 

And they rightly described Mrs. Hamilton. 
Her love for him was so great, that the mere 
fact of having got him back atoned for all the 
past. She held that those crimes of his were 
no part of his real nature, he had always 
been noble and good. They had happened 
in a moment of madness. There was a strong 
taint of insanity in their branch of the Hamil- 
ton family, and though it had not shown 
itself for two generations except in the form 
of self-willed eccentricity, this poor boy had 
no doubt been exposed to such a sudden and 
overwhelming strain, or to some combination 
of such bewildering excitements, as had 
brought out the latent weakness. From all 
such evil chances she would henceforth strive 
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to sliield him, and for what had passed she 
would pray for forgiveness. This she never 
despaired of, for she saw how true his re- 
pentance was. 

Some twelve months after their departure 
from England Sir David Hamilton died, 
and to the surprise of all left his property to 
Mrs. Hamilton. Had his heart been touched 
at the last, or was it bequeathed to her to 
punish PhiUp Brereton? That she never 
learnt ; but she left her son for awhile, and 
went home to take possession of Yevering ; 
and at once saw Messrs. Kelk and Banner- 
mann, and arranged that every penny of in- 
come from the estate should be devoted to 
the satisfaction of their claims. Even before 
this wealth had come to her she and Robert 
had saved up a little sum out of their trifling 
annuity, and had sent it to them for the same 
purpose. When all should be paid, it was 
the dream of her life to go home, and fit up 
Yevering Abbey as a home for the waifs and 
strays of human Ufe who needed love and 
succour. Her son shared this hope with 
her. 

This strange diversion of the Yevering 
property was less of a grief to Lady Letitia 
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than might have been expected, for she, hand- 
some still and attractive at the age of forty- 
five, had married again. Her new husband 
had right views on politics, and a name and 
a place distinguished enough to satisfy even 
•her ambition. Her ambition was in danger 
of being too well satisfied, for Philip had 
made a splendid start for a young man, had 
been invited to stand for a Kentish borough, 
had been returned triumphantly, and had 
made a brilliant maiden speech. He was 
working like a horse now, everybody said, 
and now that he had once gained the ear of 
the House, experienced people pronounced 
that his extreme views would be no bar to 
his obtaining official distinction, if he did not 
himself rather choose to play the part of an 
independent member. 

Philip was indeed working hard, and for 
two years he continued to do so, and for two 
years he never went near Swinstead, or the 
North, though the greater part of his work 
was the fruit of his desire to drive all that 
had happened there out of his mind. He left 
himself no time to think, at least he tried not 
to do so ; for at stray and unexpected times 
the thought of his lost love, and his estranged 
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friend, came as a chill reminder that the 
golden future men predicted for him was 
alloyed by a very, very mournful past. He 
had friends without number, but no friend 
who shared that past with him. His heart 
was empty and his home desolate, and though 
his head was very full of work for the present 
and great schemes for the future, it was not 
too full to harbour a consciousness that he 
had failed to become a happy man. If only 
Stella had not changed so to him he would 
have had one friend. Would she never again 
be to him as of old, sweet and sympathizing, 
and quick to understand and help ? He felt 
drawn northwards in spite of his better reason 
which told him that another such check as 
he had received before would do him serious 
harm at this period of his career, when it was 
all important that his confidence and courage 
should remain unshaken. 

Eather more than three years after the 
event which had driven him from his northern 
home he went back to Swinstead. If any 
one had told him that he went to see Stella, 
he would emphatically have denied it. He 
would have said Swinstead was his home, 
and it was but natural he should wish to see 
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it again and use the opportunity the parlia- 
mentary recess gave him to go once more 
amongst his own people ; more especially 
when a prospective general election made it 
imperative that he should once more show 
himseK amongst them. He did not even 
admit to himself that he wished to see her. 
No ; he had such a bitterly clear remembrance 
of the words of her refusal, and how she had 
told him that it was impossible for people 
who had been together much as children 
ever to love each other when grown up, they 
knew each other's characters too well I He 
supposed she had weighed his in the balance, 
and found it wanting. She must have done 
so, for she had never at any time shown 
anything but friendliness to him, and hardly 
even that except at the time when he being 
engaged to Alice, she felt herself safe from 
any chance of his asking for her love. How 
dear and helpful she had been then, and how 
she had changed after the poor child's death- 
failed him at the very time he most needed her ! 
Sometimes he thought there was something 
in her conduct at that time which required 
explanation perhaps, but he did not feel that 
he had the courage to seek it. Another 
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cliill refusal was more than he had a mind to 
submit to ; and yet as he drew nearer Swin- 
stead, what a happy, homelike feeling stole 
over him ! It was pleasant to cross the 
borders of the ancient kingdom of Northum- 
bria, pleasanter still when he once got out of 
hearing of the tongues of South-country 
porters, and back to the rounded richness of 
the North-country dialect. He liked it for 
old acquaintance' sake, and smiled with in- 
voluntary delight when he heard, "York! 
York ! " uttered with pride in the suflBciency 
of the name, and "Darling-ten, Darling, 
ten," half sung up and down the station, and 
caught sight of a Quaker or two as usual ; 
then " Leamside, change car-wages for 
Dorm (Durham), Soonderland, and Bishop- 
Arkland," called out with a strong flavour of 
enjoyment in the pronunciation of each 
name, quite diEEerent to the abrupt distinct- 
ness which heralded the train's arrival at 
" Newcassel." It was satisfactory to know 
that "Murpeth" was still Murpeth, and 
" Annick," Annick; and then came his own 
station, with its well-known old station- 
master, and familiar faces of porters. What 
had he been about to stay away so long ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" He found her by the ocean's moaning verge." 

G. Meredith. 

** The madness of love is the greatest of heaven's 
blessings." 

Phaedrus. 

'' On such a day as when Love floats 
Through the soft air unseen to touch 
Our hearts with longings over much 

Unshapen into hopes, to make 
All things seem fairer for the sake 
Of that which cometh." 

Morris, 

" OTELLA, I am off to Monkseaton," said 
Robert Vane, knocking at his sister's 
bed-room door one morning a little before six. 
" I shall be back to breakfast. Good-bye." 

" Oh no I " cried Stella, " stop one moment ; 
I have a great mind to go with you." 
."Vane, Miss Stella, her great mind," said 
VOL. iir. s 
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Robert, laughing, and freely using the old 
joke which has for one moment given so 
many people a high idea of Mr. Justice Best's 
intellectual endowments. " No, the grass 
will be wet ; you had better not go out so 
early." 

" But I am ready — I am going," said 
Stella, coming out of her room, and looking 
rosy, and fresh, and bright with health and 
good temper. She was not an indolent 
beauty. She gave Dr. Btheredge so much of 
her time that she always got up early to do 
her own work. 

It was a calm morning, with mists lying 
over the sea, which were just beginning to 
yield to the sun. As they passed through 
the garden, Stella tapped each heavy-headed 
rose, and laughed as the scented dew dashed 
in her face. She looked so young and happy 
that Eobert smiled involuntarily at the mere 
sight of her. 

"I have not been out at six o'clock for 
ages," said she, apologetically; "no, not ' 
since I was almost a child ; poor mother did 
not like me to go out before breakfast : how 
intoxicating the air is ! I feel as if I could 
jump over the Castle." 
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" Come away, Stella, remember your years ; 
you are not a child. Why, let me see, you 
are two and twenty. How I wish the mist 
would clear away ! I suppose that noisy 
cannon will go on firing until it does." 

Robert was in a hurry ; he wanted to get 
to Monkseaton to give Davie Lockhart a 
letter to take to the islands, and had other 
things to do after breakfast. " I don't think 
you will find Davie," said Stella ; " he would 
be sure to go out with the herring-boats last 
evening, and by this time he will be back again 
and in bed." 

The grass was so wet that Stella proposed 
going by the sands, and much Eobert re- 
pented of his acquiescence in her request, for 
it was the herring season, and the sea was, 
as it were, alive with these pretty little fishes ; 
and the incoming tide washed on the sands 
myriads of poor little stragglers from the 
dense shoals which lay without. You saw a 
twinkling gleam of their lustrous bodies in 
the curved wave as it bent its head and ran 
inwards, and then a lithe little bit of quivering 
silver left on the sands struggling impatiently 
against its fate. 

" I can't let those poor, dear little things 
s 2 
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die," said Stella, picking up those she saw- 
very carefully, and throwing them into as 
deep water as she could reach. Ah! only 
to be washed on shore again by the next 
wave. 

" But, Robert,'' said she, piteously, when 
she saw this, " don't you think they still have 
a chance of life, for fresh waves come before 
they have time to die for want of water, and 
perhaps when the tide goes back it will take 
them all with it." 

" Nay, Stella, you know better than that," 
replied Robert ; " look there," and he pointed 
out to her numerous little white bodies lying 
above on the dry sands, still enough now, the 
victims of the last tide. 

" And that comes of leaving the safe com- 
pany of their fathers and mothers ! Look, 
Robert, all these which are coming on shore 
are tiny young ones, giddy things, which went 
about dancing on the waves and despising 
warning voices. Well ! I suppose they must 
suffer for their own foolhardiness. We have 
had to suffer in our time for refusing to profit 
by the wisdom of our ancestors as well as 
they, hav'n't we? But yet I shall go on, 
giving them a chance of life." And she still 
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SO far as she could, returned each fresh victim 
to the water. 

" I wonder whether that is true kindness ? 
What do you say, Stella?" asked Robert. 
" Now, for example, do you think that when " 
the first great calamity of your life, whatever 
that might be, bef el you, and you were, so to 
speak, stranded as these poor Httle things 
are, now honestly do you think, if you had 
had a choice, you would have liked to be 
thrown back again into the sea of troubles, to 
have one more chance of making something 
better of your life ?" 

" A thousand times yes," cried Stella. 
" Thank Grod for giving me my chance ! I 
remember the time when I might have died, 
and not one good deed could then ever have 
been claimed by me. I just lived, and was 
cross if I had not all my own way, and I 
despised my betters, and was of no use to 
any one. At any rate, now I have the com- 
fort of thinking the poor Etheredges would 
miss me." 

Robert was in a hurry, and it was therefore 
fortunate for him that some change in the 
currents put an end to the tragedies of the 
herrings, and he and Stella now walked 
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quickly on, and reached Monkseaton by lialf- 
past six. They went to Davie's cottage. A 
large fire was burning ; a kettle was boiling 
noisily on the hob ; slices of ham, ready cut 
for frying, were lying in a dish on the table ; 
the frying-pan was on the fender, the break- 
fast things were all set out, and in an inner 
room, beds were all turned down ready for the 
fishermen to tumble into when they had 
breakfasted; but no one was there but a 
little girl, who told them that her grand- 
father and her great-grandfather, and all the 
men-people, were away in the boat, and that 
her mother had gone down to the shore to 
wait to take the fish. 

" It is Davie's little great grand-daughter," 
said Stella, smiling at the apparent Iricisms 
in her own sentence. " Let us go to the 
beach too, then," and they did so; and as 
they went, they saw on the sea before them 
a little semicircle of brown-sailed boats all 
coming in, and it gradually narrowed itself 
to one point, and that point home. They 
had been hid by the mist before, but they had 
been out since nine o'clock the preceding 
evening gathering in this harvest of the sea. 
There was another semicircle on dry land, 
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for now the turn of the fisherwomen to work 
had come too ; and they were all sitting round 
under the rocks, with their heads in their 
hands, their elbows on their knees, and their 
eyes fixed on the neariug boats which held 
fathers and husbands, and brothers and sons, , 
and possibly, if luck had been on their side, 
fish enough to keep them in plenty all the 
winter. 

When Stella and Robert got to the beach, 
they saw not very far from them a man 
standing on the edge of the dune watching 
the course of the boats. In one second 
Stella knew who it was. Robert saw him 
also, but after bestowing an indifferent glance, 
only of sufficient duration to remark that it 
was some one who wore a good coat, he had 
troubled himself no further, but turned to 
make some remark to Stella, when suddenly, 
instead of carrying out his intention he ex- 
claimed, " Why, Stella, you must take a walk 
before breakfast every morning. I never saw 
such an improvement in all my life as I see 
in you since you came out. You are twenty 
times as pretty as you were an hour ago, and 
you have such a colour ! " 

" It is the morning air," said she, and her 
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brother — brothers are stupid creatures — 
believed her. She and Robert stood where 
they were ; and the gentleman in a good coat 
stood where he was ; but some subtle, electric 
current very soon began to form itself into a 
little limited liability company between them, 
and floated itself triumphantly, though pro- 
moted by nothing stronger or more powerfiil 
than some hidden fund of sympathy in two 
hearts belonging to two people who had not 
even exchanged a word for two years. The 
guiding of the stranger's heart led him to 
turn suddenly, and there he saw Stella and 
her brother ; he raised his hat with a look in 
his face as if all the uncertain past was 
blotted out, and he was on the friendly footing 
of old, and he came at once with unhesitating 
step towards them. They all shook hands 
cordially, and then both Robert and Stella 
said they had no idea he was in the North, 
and that this meeting was a great surprise to 
them. 

" I only came two days ago," replied Philip, 
for of coiu^se it was Philip Brereton. "I 
was intending to call on you to-day; but," 
said he, smiling, " what early hours you 
keep, Miss Vane. I am fresh from London, 
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where all the young ladies are just going to 
bed." 

He was evidently intending to ignore all 
the. past, ask no questions, and take up the 
threads which bound their lives together, at 
a time when they had not begun to be ravelled. 
Stella was inwardly thankful to him for 
adopting such ;a course. It saved her such 
a world of embarrassment. She told him 
they were in search of Davie Lockhart, and 
had stayed to see him come in with the other 
fishermen. 

"Have you ever seen the herring-boats 
come in before ? " inquired Philip ; " it is such 
a strange sight. The men are all tired out 
with the hard work they have had during the 
night. They just bring their boats in, secure 
them, and then with hardly a word to their 
wives, or another thought about the fish they 
have caught, they drag thefnselves up the 
cliff back to their cottages, where they get 
the breakfast they expect to find ready 
waiting for them, and then they sleep till 
night again ; but I forget, you know all about 

everything here St , Miss Vane, don't 

you?" 

" Only by hearsay. I never saw the boats 
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come in. You know there is hardly any 
fishing at Ravensburgh. The women get the 
fish out of the boats, don't they ? And they 
drag it up the bank, too, I am told, and carry 
it all the way to Abbotswick on their backs 
to send it off by train/' 

" Yes ; and woe betide you if you happen 
to travel by the fish train. What a smeU it 
has ! " 

" Have the men or the women the hardest 
work ? " asked Stella. 

" The men have the danger, that counts 
for something," said Robert. 

" That counts for a great deal," replied 
Philip, who knew the coast well ; " many a 
one of these poor httle cockle-shells of boats 
comes to grief on these islands. Look ! the 
mist has gone, you can see them now." 

" We watched those very boats going out 
last evening," said Stella ; " they did look so 
pretty, each with its brown sail and bright 
light, just like so many little brown moths 
with bright eyes. My brother and I stood on 
the Castle Hill watching them for a long time. 
It seems wonderfully brave of them to ven- 
ture out as they do. I am glad I am not a 
man." 
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"You used never to walk out in the 
evening," said Mr. Brereton. 

Stella felt a comforting glow in her heart 
as he said this. Then he did think of those 
old days sometimes, and had not quite for- 
gotten all she used to say and do. She stole 
a little glance at him while he was watching 
the boats come in. He looked very different 
somehow; there was more manliness, more 
purpose, more dignity in his face ; his life 
had evidently gained in worth. He seemed 
intent on the boats, but he was thinking to 
himself that Stella had grown splendidly 
handsome, and that that strange reserve 
from which he had suffered so much at a time 
when of all others he wanted her friendship 
the most, had all disappeared as completely 
as the morning mist, which had just faded 
away before their eyes. It was. that inexpli- 
cable coldness of hers which had kept him so 
long away from Swinstead. Now as he stood 
by Stella — Stella beautiful and kind, it seemed 
a restoration to something which had been 
deeply missed out of his life. He felt 
strangely averse to talking ; he wanted just 
to look at her in peace. Unless he could 
speak to her with perfect openness he did not 
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mucli want to speak at all, and Robert Vane 
was there. So he looked at her, and got the 
most delicious pleasure in seeing each well- 
remembered little trick of her face, each 
pretty little turn of her head, or in hearing 
her use some favourite word, some way of 
expressing herself familiar to him from his 
very youth. " What a thing it will be if I 
fall in love with her again ! " thought he. Fall 
in love with her ! He smiled at the idea, for 
how could he fall in love with her? Had he 
not loved her always, save for the space of 
time when she had driven him away from 
her ? He did not know when his love for 
her had really begun, it dated so far back ; 
and now as she stood by his side, once more 
the dear Stella of old, the present each 
moment kept uniting itself more and more 
strongly to the past, until he felt himself 
drawn to her with all the force of chains 
forged in youth. 

She was as silent as he was ; how could 
memory not be busy ? ■ They stood on a little 
knoll on the dune above the bay, where the 
fisherwomen were still' sitting — still so quiet 
and speechless, you might have said they were 
worshipping the rising sun. Robert had 
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spoken twice to Mr. Brereton, but had re- 
ceived no answer. Stella had not noticed 
this, but she saw Philip start when Robert 
said something which made him aware of his 
omission. 

"I was looking at those fisherwomen," 
said he, by way of an excuse. " Do you 
know as I saw them all sitting there on the 
shore in their blue flannel dresses and hoods, 
with their heads bent down that way, and 
their backs set up against the rocks, they 
made me think of those pretty little Venice 
pigeons which sleep about St. Mark's. They 
fit themselves into the architecture just as 
those women do into the curves of the rocks, 
and really when you see them by twilight it 
is hard to distinguish the birds from the 
carving." 

"How pretty I" 

" Beautiful ! They sit all round the arches, 
even perilously on the slope of the curves. 
I wonder no architect has taken the hint 
when in want of a design for ornamentation." 

But while they were talking, the fishing- 
boats one by one* came in, and the jaded men 
slouched up the bank with a kindly glance at 
Philip and the Vanes, and Robert went to 
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give his letter to Davie. While Philip was 
left alone with Stella, he asked after the 
Btheredges, and then again was silent; but 
when Willie Watts came to him to say the 
boat he wanted would soon be cleaned out 
and ready, Philip said he had changed his 
mind and wanted no boat that day, — ^he 
would send word when he did ; and Willie 
retired discreetly, thinking they would make 
a real handsome couple, and he would have 
a good glass at their wedding. Phihp seemed 
disposed to accompany the Vanes home- 
wards, though not for the sake of conversa- 
tion, for he was strangely quiet and absent. 
He did not go all the way to Ravensburgh 
with them ; when he reached the little gate 
which led over the fields to Swinstead he 
bade them good-bye, merely saying, " I Hope 
to see you again very soon.'* 

When he had left them, Stella took 
Robert's arm — chnging to it as if his love 
were something sure, and in some degree of 
silence they walked home together. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted." 

Measure for Measure, 

" No more alone through the world's wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent 
I journey 'd now; no more companionless 
Where solitude is like despair I went." 

Shelley. 

TT was late on a sunny August afternoon 
when Philip Brereton raised the latch 
of the Grange garden, and made his way 
through the flowers to the house. His whole 
heart was full of one thought— if Stella would 
but share his life with him, then that Hfe 
would be worth having. Strengthened by 
her companionship, helped by her dear love, 
what was there that he would not try to do ? 
He found her in the Grange drawing-room, 
which, with its oak-panelled walls, and 
grave-looking inlaid furniture, depended so 
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entirely for its warmth and brightness on 
Stella, and the roses which peeped in. She 
was, of course, sitting in her window-seat, 
with a book on her knee, and she might have 
been reading, but her eyes had a look in 
them which came of sweet thoughts. There 
was often an other- world kind of look about 
those eyes of Stella's as if her thoughts had 
been far-travelled ; and if you spoke to her 
at these times, you saw the little shock of 
the recall to earth, and the present. 

There was a very slight degree of embar- 
rassment in her manner as she rose to receive 
Phihp. She was all alone, for Robert was at 
Barton Mills, and now she had no poor 
mother to hope and wonder and speculate 
as to the meaning of these visits. 

" You still keep up your love for your old 
seat in the window,*' said Philip ; " I always 
think of you sitting there with clusters of 
those roses by your side. I never saw such 
pretty windows as these, Stella, and I don't 
believe any other roses have so many flowers." 
He had begun to call her Stella again ! His 
Miss Vane of the day before had struck 
coldly on her ear. 

" It is certainly delightful to have such a 
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garden as that always before one's eyes/^ 
she replied ; " don't the flowers grow well in 
it ? " and she looked out of her open window, 
and Philip began to pass in review before hi& 
eyes the aspect of the various flower-beds at 
Swinstead, and wonder if Stella would ever 
be able to bear the sight of their thinly- 
sprinkled show of blossom. 

" It must be her doing. She must make 
the gardener here do something to the 
flowers which our gardeners hav'n't the sense 
to think of for themselves, for we never see 
such flowers as these at Swinstead." And 
he looked from the flowers outside to tho 
bright flower inside, who seemed so in keep- 
ing with her brilliant setting. 

She wore a long white dress, and the sun 
came in at the window and rested in flickering 
little patches on it, and glinted and sparkled 
through the roses, Hghting up their pink 
edges to the intonsest of crimsons, and then 
passing onwards caught the plaits of Stella's 
hair, making it shine like burnished gold as 
it lay in massive coils at the back of her 
head ; for she was not one of the girls who 
roll a wisp of something like hay round their 
heads, and rejoice in the number of shaggy 
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ends which hang out. All with her was 
orderly and shapely. 

She still looked out of the windpw, for 
Philip was standing by her ; and there was 
something in his face which made her turn 
hers away. She wished he would take a 
seat. He was combining looking at her 
with the thought that just four years ago, 
in the same month, about the same hour in 
the afternoon, he was standing by her side 
just as he was doing now, trying hard to 
make her an offer, which was always checked 
in its very beginning by the arrival of some 
visitor; and which, God knows, might as 
well have been checked altogether, for any 
good the making of it had brought him. 

" What are you thinking of, Mr. Brere- 
ton?" said SteUa, for the silence was begm- 
ning to be oppressive. "Will you not sit 
down?" 

"I am thinking of what I cannot help 
thinking of when I find myself here again," 
said Philip, looking down on her with eyes 
full of grave tenderness. "Dear Stella, do 
you remember a certain afternoon four years 
ago, when I tried so hard for something 
which you denied me ? '* 
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" Don't think of it," said Stella, hastily, 
nervously, but not unkindly. 

"I am afraid I cannot help doing that; 
I was very young then, far younger than my 
years, and very foolish in many ways, but I 
had the wisdom to know what was good for 
me, and love you and try to get your love. 
I wish with all my heart you could have 
given it to me." 

Stella put her hand to her forehead, and 
half hid her eyes with it. 

" It is perhaps madness to come back to 
you after what you said then, after the way 
you have avoided me since — I who am no 
longer so young and hopeful as I was then ; 
after all I have gone through, how could I be 
so ? but, Stella, how can I help coming back 
to you, when I love you? Do you think, 
knowing me as you do — ^knowing all I have 
had to chill me, and make me less worthy of 
the gift I ask, you ever can love me ? " 

Stella in her low window-seat drooped 
lower and lower as he spoke, and finally 
bent down and hid her face with both hands. 
Even when he was silent, and waiting so 
eagerly for her answer, she did not speak, 
and all he could see was her poor little head 
T 2 
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resting on her knees, and that she was 
struggling with some very strong feeling. 
He knelt down by her side — ^he tried to get 
possession of one of her hands — they were 
both firmly locked together beneath her face. 
With a trembling hand he stroked her hair, 
touching it reverently as something of the 
holiest and dearest, but she did not raise 
her head. He would have liked to put his 
arms round her and draw her to his heart, 
and try to keep her there for ever. But 
Stella was not one of the weak ones whom 
you could lead and guide and persuade. He 
knew that she was strong, enough to bear 
her own struggles, and if she loved him at all 
would know it and say so; but, above every- 
thing, he feared to disturb even by a touch 
the balance which even then might be quiver- 
ing in his favour. He waited a moment, and 
lost hope, for could anything look more 
unlike love? "Dear Stella, speak," said 
he. 

"Wait one moment,'* said she, "just one 
moment;" and she raised her head, and un- 
known to him struggled for one instant with 
a choking feeling in her throat. He was 
still kneeling by her side, quite close to her — 
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and his hands were now resting one upon the 
other on her lap, whilst his eyes were fixed 
on hers. In another second she had laid 
both her hands on his in frank surrender, 
and said in a low, clear voice, " Philip, J have 
loved you all my life 1 " A half-souled woman 
might have weighed, and balanced, and 
thought tb enhance her own value by ac- 
cepting him charily, but that was not Stella's 
way ; she loved him with all her heart, and 
she gave herself with all her heart too. He 
seized her hands and covered them with 
kisses, wild with unexpected rapture; and 
then he drew her to his heart, and told her 
how he had loved her, and would love her 
for ever. 

"Oh, but Philip," said Stella, after an 
hour of explanations and questions, and 
answers, chequered with lover's love and 
delight, "you hardly know what you are 
doing ; if you take me, you don't know what 
a number of people I bring in my train ! " 

" If your train is as great as the Queen of 
Sheba's," said Philip, gallantly, "it is all 
welcome." 

" You are sure ? " 

"I am sure; tell me who compose this 
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lordly following. Robert, in the first place, 
I imagine." 

*• Oh no ! These priests are so wonder- 
folly happy in their work, I don't think they 
want companionship so much as other people 
do. Robert is very different to what he used 
to be, poor fellow. We shall be very near 
him, and see him often, but I don't think he 
would like to leave the Grange. It is the 
Etheredges whom I can never leave; you 
don't know how we love each other ! " 

" Let them come and live at Swinstead — 
my library wants arranging badly enough, 
I am sure." 

" I don't suppose they would ever like to 
go away from the Castle, but you must let 
me go as I do now every day from ten till 
four." 

Philip looked very grave. " My darling 
Stella 1 What a big piece you want to take 
out of every day, and I shall be wretched 
every moment you are out of my sight !" 

" We will arrange somehow, but I made 
the Doctor a faithful promise that I would 
never leave him, and he must not be left." 

" Well ! " said PhHip, dubiously, " go on, 
darling." 
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" Then there is Mrs. Priestman.'* 

At her name Philip winced most unmis- 
takably, and said, "What about her?" 

" Oh, I only want you to let her come 
to see me whenever she likes. She is a dear, 
kind old creature, and I must never give 
her up." 

"All right, Stella; I was half afraid you 
wanted her to hve with us ! but I remember 
the time when you liked her no better than I 
do now. Let me see, what was it you used 
to call her?" 

" Never mind that, I found I was wrong. 
And, Philip, you would not like me to main- 
tain all my old views ; if I did, we should not 
be sitting here, holding each other's hands 
now." 

" Very true ! I am not going to stand in 
the way of any of your debts of gratitude — 
by Jove, no ! You shall do as you like, but 
you must remember there's a poor fellow 
here who will grudge every moment you are 
away from him. And now, go on, most 
gracious Queen." 

" Ah ! Philip, if you call me Queen of 
Sheba, I shall now begin * proving you with 
hard questions.' I have told you the extent 
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of my train, and now do you be so kind as to 
tell me who Agnes is, or was?" And as 
she spoke she looked in Philip's face, which 
remained unruffled by any emotion stronger 
than wonder at the question. 

" Agnes, dear ? Agnes ? What do you 
mean ? " 

" You don't mean to say you don't know ? " 
said she ; " and I might have made myself so 
miserable about that same Agnes if I had 
been so inclined, and should perhaps have 
ended by doing so, had it not been for the 
dear Doctor I " 

"What dear Doctor? Nobody is to be 
dear but me 1" 

" Dr. Etheredge, of course." 

"Agnes! Dr. Etheredge! I don't the 
very least understand what you can be 
thinking of." So Stella was forced to ex- 
plain. 

How Philip laughed ! " I never thought 
of that," said he. " But I can quite under- 
stand how a wonderfully striking story could 
be made out of it, especially if your dear 
friend, Mrs. Priestman, got to know about it. 
I do wish I could remember that comical 
name you used to give her I " 
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"I won't be reminded of that," said 
Stella, laughing. 

" But tell me what Dr. Etheredge had to 
do with it?" saidPhiUp. 

" I think he thought I was unhappy about 
the story, which I was not ; but One day he 
told me you were playing a very noble part 
about something connected with this same 
Agnes, and that he was proud of knowing 
you." 

"Did he? What a fine fellow he is! 
But Agnes — ^I had forgotten her name was 
Agnes — was a Mrs. Hamilton, who was curi- 
ously mixed up with two or three very 
critical events in my life. Dear Stella, you 
must bear a reference to that great grief you 
and I shared together, though your thought 
for me made us seem to be so estranged. 
Mrs. Hamilton was that wretch, Robert Ste- 
phenson's mother, a very beautiful, noble 
woman; she came to me in London one 
night, in the first agony of her grief, and she 
came here to be near him when he was in 
prison. She was nearly heartbroken, and as 
I had got to hke her very much once when 
she and I were staying in the country toge- 
ther under very trying circumstances, I could 
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not leave her comfortless — ^no one could have 
deserted her — even the poor Doctor went to 
see her." 

" I remember his going. It must have 
been very trying to both of you to see her, 
but you were not brought in contact with 
him ? " said Stella, shuddering, 

" No, dear, I did all I could for her, and 
helped her to go abroad to him. She is one 
of the very best women I ever knew. I 
wonder where she is now, poor thing.'* 

" And that was Agnes — and I might have 
been so jealous of her ! " said Stella. And 
she stroked Philip's curly brown hair, and 
inwardly blessed him for being hers. 

" Do you remember, Stella, what you once 
said, *that no people who had ever been 
much together as children, could ever love 
each other when they were grown up ' — nay, 
I will finish it — * that they knew each other 
too well, and — ' " 

"I can't think how I could say such 
things, or behave so cruelly; but I was so 
goaded by all that those around me said and 
did — so doubtful of my own heart — ^for, 
Philip, when you asked me to marry you, 
I seemed not to love you at all — I seemed 
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turned to stone — I had no feeling of any- 
kind. Don't let us think of it; I suffered 
enough for it after." 

" Was that true, do you think, about 
people who have been children together never 
loving each other after?" persisted Philip, 
who could not be satisfied so long as that 
heresy remained unreoanted. 

" No, neither true of us, nor of any other 
people ; the very charm of our love is that we 
do not know when it began. When we look 
back it is all love." 



CHAPTER XX. 

" This world's a city full of straying streets, 
And death's the market-place, where each one meets." 

Two Noble Kinsmen. 

'' Love is the eldest and noblest, and mightiest of the 
gods, and the chiefest author and giver of happiness in 
life and after death." 

Plato. 

O TELLA was in the library at the Castle, 
and she had told the Etheredges all. 
She had spent at least an hour in trying to 
persuade Dr. Etheredge to come and live 
with her at Swinstead. He sat playing with 
his pen, looking regretfully at that child of 
his they wanted to take away from him, and 
balancing in his mind all that could be said 
for and against such a removal. There was 
more in favour of it than at first appeared, 
for Lord Eavensburgh's health was failing 
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fast now ; and when a new owner claimed the 
Castle, the chances were their pleasant home 
would be taken from them. 

Besides, it was not such a pleasant home 
now; Mrs. Etheredge frankly confessed she 
would give anything to get away from it. 
She wanted to go somewhere where she 
would be out of sight and hearing of the 
sea. She would be twice as happy at Swin- 
stead. There was plenty of room for half 
a dozen fainihes at Swinstead. The Doctor's 
eyes strayed regretfully round the room, 
those four walls enclosed such treasures — 
was he to lose the sight of them ?" 

Stella saw what was in his mind, and said, 
"You might have a pleasure at Swinstead 
which you never could have here. You 
might begin to collect books for PhiUp which 
would be the glory of the place hereafter. 
He has some already which would make a 
good beginning; his father collected some. 
I know he would like to have a fine library ; 
he was talking of it only yesterday, and he is 
coming to ask you to go and live there. 
Please say yes, for he can do nothing without 
your help." 

The Doctor stroked Stella's hair, but he 
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said nothing. He was of all men one of the 
most diflBcult to transplant. 

"We will get writing-tables like these/' 
said Stella, " and each have our own, and go 
on with our work just as we do here." 

" Sitara, my child, do you know the library 
at Swinstead ? " said Dr. Etheredge, his eyes 
dilating a Kttle as if he were distantly hinting 
at some crime too painful to approach nearly. 

" Yes ; I have been in it ; we had supper 
in it at one of the balls there ; it is a very 
large, fine room." 

" I could not sit in that room. Do you 
know, Stella, that is one of the rooms that 
woman played the mischief with. It had a 
splendid vaulted roof, and such a glorious 
carved oak mantelpiece, and if that woman 
— that barbarian — ^that Lady Letitia, did not 
persuade Mr. Brereton — her husband I mean 
— ^to destroy the roof, or at any rate to cover 
it up with a low, mean, plastered ceiling, and 
pull down the old fireplace, and cart away 
the oak carving, and replace it by marble 
mantelpieces, and the Lord knows what — 
mirrors I dare say'; I could readily believe it 
— a woman like that is capable of anything. 
She said the old grate smoked, how could it 
smoke?" 
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" Philip once talked of restoring the old 
roof; m remind him of it. It is there still 
behind the low ceiling, which can be removed, 
and you can get him to do something to the 
fireplace; talk to him about it when he 
comes ; he will do anything you choose; only 
say you will come. You must do so, for we 
promised each other — we three — that we 
never would part, and we must and will keep 
our word, besides I could not be happy with- 
out you." 

"I'll think it all over, child," said the 
Doctor : " trust my love for you." 

Then Mrs. Etheredge kissed her, and 
wished her joy, and whispered she had great 
hopes that he would go. How oddly thoughts 
flash into the mind! As Mi's. Etheredge 
kissed her, Stella remembered the Doctor's* 
words long ago : " My wife always says, 
Stella, that your fate will be to rtiarry a log, 
and spend your life in pushing it up-hiU." 
What a thrill of delight she felt when she 
thought of Philip, and how impossible it was 
for any one to maintain now, even for one 
moment, that that prediction had been ful- 
filled. 

Some might think Stella was marrying a 
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man beneath her in intellect, or rather in 
force of character. Perhaps Philip was so ; 
Stella never thought it. He was the man she 
loved, and that was enough. And she married 
him, and was a good, true wife to him. 

It was hard to say how much of hie future 
distinction — for he achieved distinction — ^was 
due to her. Who can at any time apportion 
how much one human being owes to another ? 
Does not every one work double? In the 
background of every great man's life is some 
woman whose love sustains him ; whose quick 
wit sees what escapes him; whose courage 
endures when his might fail ; or there is. the 
help, if help it can be called, which comes 
from love imretumed, love misplaced, love 
marred, whose memory is but pain, and 
Vhose cherishing folly, but which shows its 
poweof^in making the lonely worker crowd 
into a few short years the work for which a 
happier man would have husbanded his life ; 
and all for the sake of forgetting. Men, 
brothers, lovers, husbands, help, cheer, and 
sustain too, but let them write about them- 
selves. They, too, have at times their logs to 
push up-hill, or bitterer and worse still, chips 
they strive to catch at as they float past 
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them, and when they do their sustaining part 
well, they do it as no woman in the world can 
do it, be she ever so loving and true. 

The Etheredges did go to Swinstead, and 
gradually noble books found homes on the 
shelves there, in a library which had been 
liberated from desecration and worthily 
arranged to receive them, and Stella, a happy 
loving woman, was made happier by this trust 
her fidends reposed in her, and she and Philip 
grew older together, seeing sons and daughters 
grow up by their side. They never grew tocT 
old to sympathize with their children, and 
there were no more love troubles at Swin- 
stead. 

These children were the very joy of Dr. 
Btheredge's heart, they invaded his library 
unreproved, looking over his books in search • 
of pictures, and always calling him and be- 
lieving him to be their grandfather. He 
lived to an extreme old a*ge, keeping his • 
beauty of face and vigour of mind, and 
earning love and fame, but it was the love 
which made him happy. 

Mr. Frederick Westcourt never married. 
Once Stella ventured to say to him, "I used to ^ 
think you were going to take a fancy to my 
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old pupil, Cany Tompkins." He answered, 
" Do you think that any ona who had ever 
Ibved you could ever care about any other 
woman?" Stella drew back a little, sorry 
she had spoken. 

"Don't distress yourself about me," said 
he, " I am very hapj)y, you and your husband 
honour me with your friendship, and I have 
my work ; and then, I have never lost faith 
in my ideal." 

At quite the other end of England was 
another stately house, once Sir David Hamil- 
ton's. Here after years of exile came Mrs. 
Hamilton and her son Sir Robert. He was a 
silent, thoughtful man, who spent his Hfe in 
helping his mother to do good. He never 
went into society, never left Yevering. His 
neighbours, who knew nothing of his deeper 
sorrow, thought he took that youthful error 
almost too much to heart. He had paid back 
every farthing the people he had wronged 
could claim, surely he might have let himself 
forget what had happened so long ago, and 
accept such acquaintanceship with them as 
they were willing to bestow on him. But 
Robert Hamilton had no friends but the 
poor, no relation but his mother ; even when 
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he died he had no one to leave his property 
to but the daughter of a very far-away cousin 
of his, a Mr. Philip Brereton of Swinstead, a 
place quite in the North of England. She 
was fair-faced, and bright-haired, and her 
name was Alice. 

When Robert Hamilton was buried, a 
withered and faded bunch of flowers, given 
to him long before by another Alice, was laid 
on his breast; and let us hope his cry for 
pardon was heard. 



THE END. 
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